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Che Anti=Slavery Reporter. 


[Zhe Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, desires to state that he ts not responsible for 
the views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be tnserted from other 
journals. The object of the REPORTER 7s to spread information, and articles 
are necessarily quoted which may contain views or statements for which thetr 
authors can alone be held responstble. | 





THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE. 


THE Anti-Slavery Conference at Brussels being still in session, a 
deputation from the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
consisting of Mr. W. H. WYLDE, C.M.G., Mr. JOSEPH ALLEN, 7; veasurer, 
and Mr. CHARLES H. ALLEN, Secretary, proceeded to Brussels to await 
the re-opening of the Conferenee on the 21st April. 

The deputation was charged with a memorial from the Society, 
addressed to the President of the Conference, and signed by hundreds 
of persons, representing all ranks, parties, and creeds, throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

By kind introduction of HER MAJESTyY’s Minister Plenipotentiary, 
LORD VIVIAN, the deputation was enabled to present the address to 
BARON LAMBERMONT, President of the Conference, on the opening day. 
The President received it with great pleasure, and courteously explained 
to the deputation the position of many questions now before the 
Conference, as well as the reasons why it was considered inexpedient to 
make public the various points of discussion as they arose. 

Although he admitted that this in a great measure accounted for the 
indifference with which the work of the Conference had been received by 
the public generally, he believed that the silence that had been maintained 
on the part of the Plenipotentiaries and delegates had been conducive 
in the end to the amicable settlement of difficulties which from time to 
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time had arisen. BARON LAMBERMONT was, therefore, the more pleased 
to receive the sympathetic document prepared by the ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY, and signed by so many representative and well-known names. 


(Copy of Memorial.) 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
Founded 1839. 


Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


55, New Broap STREET, 
Lonpon, E.C., 7¢2 March, 1890. 


To Monsieur le BARON LAMBERMONT, President of the Anti-Slavery 
Conference at Brussels. 


SIR, 
It will be within your remembrance that in November last 


the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY had the honour 
of laying before the Plenipotentiaries a Memorial containing some 
suggestions as to the best means of dealing with the questions of 
Slavery and the Slave-trade. 


We now beg once more to assure you and your honourable 
‘colleagues of the unabated interest with which the Committee of this 
Society, and the large number of our fellow-countrymen whom we have 
the honour officially to represent, are watching the progress of the 
great work, in furtherance -of which the unique Conference, over which 
you, Sir, so worthily preside, is assembled at Brussels, by the invitation 
and under the auspices of His Majesty the KING OF THE BELGIANS. 


We are all aware of the many difficulties that exist in dealing 
with so deeply-rooted an institution as Slavery, and so widespread and 
desolating an evil as the African Slave-trade, but we believe that the 
consensus of opinion, which has declared this traffic to be a disgrace to 
the age in which we live, must eventually cause all minor differences to 
be sunk in the unanimous and determined endeavour to “heal the great 
open sore of the world.” 


The abolition of the legal status of Slavery in countries where that 
institution exists, together with a system of Registration—so strongly 
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urged by GENERAL GORDON—would, we believe, be great factors in 
procuring emancipation without any serious political disturbance, 

We trust, also, that before the Conference rises it will find it 
possible to add to the great Anti-Slavery work with which it has 
undertaken to deal, some measures of a practical nature for largely 
restricting the traffic in Arms, Ammunition, and Alcoholic Liquors, 
which so greatly demoralizes and afflicts the people of Africa, for we feel 
assured that in all these questions the Conference has the warm support 


and sympathy not only of the British public but of all Christendom. 


With every best wish, we have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your faithful, obedient Servants, 


ARTHUR PEASE, President. EDMUND STURGE, Chairman. 
JOSEPH ALLEN, 7veasurer. 
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CHARLES H. ALLEN, F.R.G.S., Secretary. 
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PRESENTATION TO His MAJESTY THE KING OF THE BELGIANS. 


After their interview with the President of the Conference the Members 
of the Deputation proceeded by appointment to the Palace of the King, and 
had the honour of an interview with His Majesty, and read to him the 
following letter :-— 

HOTEL DE L’EuROPE, 
BRUXELLES, 27st April 18go. 


Zo His Masesty Leoporp II. KinG or THE Be aians, &c., &c. 


SrrE,—The undersigned Deputation of the BritisH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society, Lonpon, beg respectfully to request Your Majesty to accept the accompany- 
ing copy of a Memorial addressed by the Society to M. Le Baron LAMBERMON’, 
President of the Anti-Slavery Conference now sitting at Brussels. 

The Deputation beg to call the attention of Your Majesty to the names appended 
to the Memorial, which, being of a representative character will, they believe, afford a 
proof to the Members of the Conference now re-assembled under the auspices of Your 
Majesty, if any such were required, that. the public of Great Britain is watching with 
unabated interest the progress of the great work which Your Majesty has so graciously 
inaugurated in the capital of your dominions, and which ought to be productive of 
untold blessings to the enslaved populations of Africa. 

In the fervent hope that this work may shortly be carried to a successful issue, 
and that Your Majesty may long be spared to witness the good effects arising from a 
Conference of the Powers called to consider questions of a purely humanitarian 
character, | 3 

We have, the honour to be, 
Your Majesty’s humble and obedient servants, 
W. H. WYLDE, Member of Committee. JOSEPH ALLEN, Zvreasurer. 


CHAS. H. ALLEN, Seoretary. 


KiNG LEOPOLD graciously accepted a copy of the Memorial in French and 
English, and requested the SECRETARY to read aloud not only the whole of 
the document, but at least 100 of the names of the principal signatories, 
promising that he would carefully look through the whole list. His Majesty 
also accepted copies of the Antz-S/avery Reporter for the past four months, 
one requested that future numbers of that Journal might be regularly forwarded 
to him. 

He entered freely into conversation with the Deputation, particularly 
urging upon them the necessity of keeping public opinion in England alive 
to the importance of the work now before the Conference, as Governments 
required the support of the people in carrying out measures that might be 
agreed upon for the suppression of the abominable Slave-trade and the 
destructive traffic in arms and alcohol. His Masgsty repeated this view of 
the question at a subsequent date, when he honoured the Members of the 
Deputation by inviting them to dine at the Palace to meet the renowned 
explorer Mr. H. M. STanueEy, who was then the guest of the King. 

The Deputation also had two interviews with Lorp Vivian who confirmed 
what they had already heard from the King, Baron LAMBERMONT, and 
Sir JoHN Kirk, and said that many points of vast importance had been settled by 
the Conference, and that when these were made public he believed they would 
meet the approbation of the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The Deputation returned to London on Saturday, 26th April. 
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Return to Burope of Mr. b. WM. Stanley. 


In our last number we noticed briefly the arrival of Mr,. Srantey and 
Emin Pasua on the East Coast of Africa. Since that time Mr. STANLEY has 
resided for many weeks in Cairo, preparing his forthcoming volumes for the 
Press, and very prudently waiting till the weather in northern latitudes 
became somewhat moregenial. Early in April, the great Explorer left Egypt 
and commenced his journey to Brussels. From the day of his touching 
European soil at Brindisi, until his arrival in Brussels and London, his journey 
has been like a triumphal march—potentates and people alike hastening to do 
honour to the man who has successfully carried out one of the most difficult 
and dangerous missions ever entrusted to so small a body of civilised men. 

The long and painful journey of nearly six months through a forest, so 
thick and untrodden that the daylight can scarcely pierce its vast umbrageous 
roof, and with its pigmy race, whose unwritten history is probably as old as 
that of the Egyptians, has been described by Mr. STANLEy in some of his 
eloquent addresses, and will be still further delineated in his forthcoming 
book. The whole reads more like a romance than unvarnished history, and 
is none the less interesting that it throws a light on the writings of HERopotus, 
which were regarded as a fable, in spite of the glimmerings of truth afforded 
by the adventurous journeys of SCHWEINFURTH, Du CHAILLUu, and Emin. 

With regard to Emin Pasua, and his having once more turned his back 
upon civilisation, to return to the scene of his former labours, the ANTI- 
Stavery Society can scarcely regard this step as a misfortune, although his 
present sphere of action may be under German influence. 

Tt will be remembered that in June, 1887, the CommITTEE forwarded to 
the Government copy of a resolution, one clause of which stated :— 

“That having thus established what is practically a free negro kingdom in Equa- 
torial Africa, it has become alike important for the suppression of the Slave-trade, and 
for the extension of civilisation and commerce, that Emin Pasa should henceforth be 


recognised as maintaining de jure that beneficent rule which he has long exercised 
de facto.” 


Although the course of events has destroyed the position which it was 
supposed that Emin at that time held, we are inclined to hope that, should his 
health be spared, he may once more be able to found a Province from which 
the rays of civilisation may spread over Central Africa. His deliverance from 
his rebellious troops, and from the power of the Maun, is a fact of which 
Mr. Stantey and his faithful companions may well feel proud. 

Mr. STANLEY remained in Brussels one week, during which time the 
Deputation from the BririsH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society had the 
pleasure of meeting him more than once. The history of his reception in the 
Capital of Belgium has been recorded throughout the press of the whole 
world, and he must feel touched by the spontaneous and magnificent 
hospitality of king and people. During the last days of April he arrived in 
London, where his reception was in no way behind that accorded to him in 
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Brussels. To this we shall, however, allude in our next number, when we 
hope we may have to pbed that he has been able to deliver an anti-slavery 
address in the Gity of London—the scene of his last memorable address upon 
that i important topic. With theexception of his speech in Brussels, of which 
‘we give a summary below, Mr. STANLEY has not yet spoken upon the Slave- 
trade question. 


Mr. STANLEY AND THE BELGIAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


Tue ANTI-SLAVERY Society OF BELGIuM, on Wednesday, the 23rd of April, 
entertained Mr. STANLEY at luncheon, in the Hotel Mengelle, Brussels, at 
which he was presented with a diploma of honorary membership of that 
Society, copy of which we give below: We are indebted to the Jndépendance 
Belge for a summary of Mr. STANLEY’s speech, which was delivered in 
English, and does not appear to have been fully reported. Although we were 
unable to hear this important address, as no cards of invitation were issued to 
the Deputation of the British AND ForeIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, then 
staying in Brussels, we believe that Mr. STANLEY’s views as to the suppression 
of the Slave-trade are very much in accord with those of the Parent Society 
in London. 

In his speech, as summarised in L'Judépendance Belge, the explorer 
expressed his surprise at the interest which the question of Africa awakens in 
Belgium at the present moment, of which the brilliant reception which he 
-had himself received was one of the clearest manifestations. He recalled the 
year 1872, the period, when, returning from a sojourn of eighteen months in 
Africa, he again found Belgium so tranquil, so exclusively occupied with its 
-own affairs, so entirely absorbed in developing its agriculture, its canals, and 
its local trade.. If any one had said to him then, that the time would arrive 
when Belgiun would become so sympathetic for Africa, as was plainly the 
fact that day, he would have replied: ‘“ What false prophecy are you uttering.” 

To-day he returns from the Black Continent, and finds assembled at 
Brussels a Conference of the Powers, pledged to war against the scourge of 
Africa, and a Society existing in Belgium devoted entirely to the extirpation 
of that evil—a Society whose members then surrounded him, and bade him 
welcome. It was marvellous, it was wonderful ! 

Mr. Stan.ey declared that, in 1872, he himself had not even yet dreamt 
of the absolute necessity for repressing the trade in Slaves. It was not until 
after his explorations of 1876-7. After having been ravished by the wonder- 
ful panorama of the banks of the Congo, which poured down its majestic 
flood to the Atlantic—it was then alone that he felt burning within himself 
this sentiment : “ Africa is worth the trouble of saving.” It was then, for 
the first time, that, at a public meeting held in London, of the BRITISH AND 
ForrIGNn ANTI-SLAVERY Society, he believed it to be his duty to declare that 
it was necessary to intervene, in order to prevent the Arabs from converting 
Africa into a vast preserve for human game. 
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To-day he was definitely, absolutely convinced of the necessity of deliver- 
ing this magnificent territory of the Congo from the Arab traffickers in ~ 
human flesh. He declared that during his recent expedition he had travelled 
for thirty-five days in regions totally devastated, and reduced to barrenness, 
by this hunting for men or ivory. 

Passing to the remedies, Mr. Stantey, whilst offering a brilliant eulogy 
to the noble Anti-Slavery initiative of CARDINAL LAVIGERIE, the emulator of 
Peter the Hermit, expressed the hope that the Congo State would not permit 
irresponsible whites or blacks, whatever might be the height of their 
sentiments, to go out and make war against the Slave-trade : for the exercise 
of private initiative, in such a matter, would lead to something worse still 
than the Slave-trade and Slavery. Such an enterprise ought not to be under- 
taken, except by Belgians, sent to the Congo, under the egis, with the 
sanction, and under the control of the local authority. - | 

“The Anti-Slavery Conference can do much,” continued STANLEy, “ and 
yet a doubt troubles my mind : If it were possible for the Congo, for Portugal, 
France, England and Germany, to prevent the introduction into Africa of a 
single musket, cartridge, or grain of powder, the work of the Anti-Slavery 
Conference would have a chance of being crowned with complete success.” 
But is it possible ? 

“T have,” said STANLEY, “an idea which will seem to you, perhaps, more 
realisable, and which would have this advantage—that, whilst it costs nothing, 
yet it will yield a revenue. 

“The hunting for ivory, infinitely more sanguinary in its results than 
the hunt for negroes, properly so-called, could be profitably restricted. You 
cannot conceive the ravages which it occasions. Each tusk of ivory arriving 
at the Eastern Coast is stained with the blood of several unfortunate natives ; 
two tusks of ivory have cost the lives of five families of negroes; five tusks 
represent a village annihilated ; for ten tusks the Arabs have destroyed 
an entire district.” 

To put an end to this traffic, STANLEY proposes a very simple method— 
that each State having power on the African coast, should confiscate every 
tusk of ivory arriving at the sea, by those who have obtained it at the cost of 
so much slaughter. Let each State deprive these pillagers of their plunder ; 
and from that time this terrible hunting, having become unfruitful to the 
hunters, will die of its own accord. “That’s what you must do.” 


Copy oF DipLomMA PRESENTED TO MR. STANLEY BY BELGIAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


“La Société Anti-Esclavagiste de Belgique par l’organe de Son Comité Directeur 
a dans sa séance du 16 Avril, 1890, décerné le titre de Membre d’honneur 4 l’illustre 
explorateur Henry M. STANLEY dont le découvertes ont ouvert |’Afrique Centrale 
a la Civilisation.” 
(Here follow signatures of President, Secretaries, Se.) 
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It will not be forgotten by our readers that in 1884 the BriTIsH AND 
ForEIGN AntTi-SLAvVERY Society presented to Mr. H. M. STANLEY an 
engrossed copy of a Resolution passed at a Meeting of the Committee thank- 
ing him for the great services he had rendered to the Anti-Slavery cause by 
delivering two powerful addresses at a Jubilee Meeting of the SocieTy in 
Manchester, 


Mr, Sran.ey replied to the Resolution in the following terms :— 


“My most welcome New Year's greeting is the receipt of your kindly letter, and 
the accompanying engrossed copy of the Resolution of the Committee of your Society, 
thanking me cordially for my lecture at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester. Please to 
extend to the Committee, and to each of the gentlemen who have signed the engrossed 
copy, my sincere appreciation of their act, and assure them that, whether in Africa or 
elsewhere, the noble objects of your Society shall always have my best wishes, and 
whatever aid and influence I can command. 

I am, dear Mr. ALLEN, 
Very sincerely yours, 
To C. H. Aten, Esq., HENRY M. STANLEY, 
London, January ist, 1885. 


In July, 1885, Mr. Srantey again delivered a powerful Anti-Slavery 
Address at a meeting of the Society held in the Egyptian Hall, Mansion 
House, by favour of the Lord Mayor (Sir R. N. Fow er), on which occasion 
he consented to be enrolled amongst the Corresponding Members of the 
BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SocIcTY, an office he still retains. 





THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE. 
(From “ The Echo,” March 27.) 


“Step by step our poor humanity—but, at the same time, so rich in 
political force for its own emancipation, its own elevation, and its own 
blessedness—moves forward. The Anti-Slavery Conference at Brussels, 
which mainly owes its existence to the BriTIsH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society, is a landmark in the pathway of progress. The time will come, 
and it may be comparatively near, when strong Europe will stretch out its 
arm for the protection of Africa.” 


GERMAN METHOD OF STOPPING THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


ZANZIBAR, March 23rd, 1890. 
A sHorT time ago a Swahili Slave-dealer secretly conveyed, by night, a small cargo 
of Slaves on board a dhow at Bagamoyo, for transport to Zanzibar. The German 
officials discovered this the next morning, took the dealer and the Slaves from the 
dhow, handed over the Slaves to the French mission, and tried and hanged the 
Slave-dealer. The incident has caused much sensation.—Zhe Zimes. 
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PARLIAMENTARY. 


THE “MADRAS SLAVE-TRADE.” 
House oF Commons, April rsth. 

Mr. M’LaREN asked the Under-Secretary for India whether his attention had been 
‘called to the following statement, which has appeared in several papers :—“ Information 
has been received in London which leaves no doubt of the extent of the horrible traffic 
described as the ‘ Madras Slave-trade,’ the existence of which has hitherto been only 
suspected. At a trial at Rangoon, one witness, a Madragese girl, declared that she 
had been forcibly put on board a steamer at Negapatam, taken to Rangoon, and sold 
for eighty rupees. Another girl who was seized as she was proceeding to join her 
husband, was taken to a house, kept a close prisoner for three days, and then sold for 
ninety rupees. In fact, sufficient evidence was given to show that, although Rangoon 
is supposed to have an ample police force, the importation and selling of girls goes on 
‘systematically.” And whether the evidence given at this trial had been brought before 
the notice of the Indian Government ; and, if not, whether he would cause inquiries to 
be made in Madras and in Rangoon as to the facts. 

Sir J. Gorst.—The Secretary of State has seen the staternents referred to, and also 
that the man who committed the offences mentioned has been convicted and sentenced 
to seven years’ rigorous imprisonment. The Government of Madras and Burmah 
have had their attention directed for many years past to the migration from Madras to 
Rangoon, and to the necessity for carefully watching it. The. law against offences of 
the kind mentioned in the question is strong, and will be rigorously enforced. 


THE SLAVE-TRADE. 
House oF Commons, -dpr¢/ 22nd and 25th. 


A LONG debate took place in the House of Commons on the above dates in 
Committee of Supply, from which we make a few extracts. The principal 
item objected to,on the part of some Honourable Members, was the sum of 
416,000 paid to the BritisH Inp1a STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY for a mail 
service to Zanzibar, it being contended that this amount should -be placed to 
the debit of the Post Office. As a matter of fact, it would appear to be of 
very little consequence whether the mail subsidy is charged to the Slave- 
Trade Department or to the Post Office, though it would appear to be much 
more suitable if it were included in the general vote for mail services, and 
this appears to be the opinion of Mr. Jackson, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Treasury, who undertook that next year the item should be removed 
from the Slave-Trade Estimates. We would remind our readers that, in 1882, 
when there was a question of not renewing the subsidy for a mail service to 
Zanzibar and the East Coast of Africa, the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY took a 
very active part in urging upon its friends in Parliament the importance of 
continuing a regular mail service right away from’ Suez to Zanzibar and the 
Cape. The Society maintained that the presence of mail steamers at ports 
where Slaves were likely to be shipped, and the consequent stimulus given to 
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legitimate commerce, would prove a great factor in stopping the Slave-trade. 
So long, therefore, as this regular mail service is maintained, it appears to us 
to be a matter of slight import whether the subsidy necessary for the 
maintenance of such service be charged to the Post Office or the vote for the 
suppression of the Slave-trade. 

The House went into Committee of Supply on Class 5 of the Civil Service 
Estimates. 


On the vote to complete the sum of £26,140 for various services other than 
Consular in connection with the suppression of the Slave-trade and the expenses of 
the Liberated African Department, 


Mr. Hansury complained that there was practically no information whatever 


before the Committee as to what results were achieved by this large expenditure of 


money. Considering the enormous development of Slave hunting in Africa, we were 
only able to show a total of 130 or 150 liberated during the year. The Slaves that 
were liberated were only one-twentieth or one-thirtieth of the miserable captives im 
the interior who were brought down to die on the route to the coast. He should 
like to ask the Secretary to the Treasury what was the total cost incurred by this 
country in suppressing the Slave-trade on the East Coast of Africa. He should like 
to know the cost incurred by the Navy in addition to this vote. He heard constant 
complaints made by naval men as to this service, but he should like to know the 
actual cost to the country. He should also like to know what nations those were 
whose flags covered the Slave-trade. Was France, or any other nation, an obstruction: 
to the suppression of the traffic? The point which he wished especially to urge was. 
whether it was not possible to go about the suppression of the Slave-trade in a 
different fashion. Our present practice was a relic of bygone days, when the best 
means of interference was by sea. Now exploration of the interior had taken place,. 
and they knew the way in which Slave hunting was managed. Could they not now 
do much more to suppress the Slave-trade by stopping it at its roots? Commander 
CAMERON assured him that it would be quite possible to establish military stations 


along the line of the great lakes, where they could stop the great caravan routes of 


the Slavers. These stations could be established for something like £50,000 or 
470,000 a year. He hoped that Her Majesty’s Government would not allow the 
so-called understanding with Germany to stand in the way of our doing our utmost to 
suppress the Slave-trade. Although Germany had undertaken not to do anything 
outside her sphere of action, yet that sphere was undefined. If we could not come to 
an understanding with Germany, why could we not act jointly with her in the 
neighbourhood of the lakes in the suppression of the Slave-trade? He hoped that in 
future Her Majesty’s Government would take up the question of the suppression of 
the Slave-trade in a more masterly and business-like manner than that in which it 
had hitherto been treated. At present we muddled away a great deal of money 
without any result, except that of intensifying the evils of the traffic. 

Sir G. BADEN-PowELL observed that, although it was beyond the power of the 
Government to establish military stations in the interior of Africa, yet he hoped they 
would do their best to stop the Slave-trade at its sources in the interior. He trusted 


they would give their support to the endeavours now being made to open up the 
great continent and introduce commerce and civilisation. 


Sir J. FerGusson said he could give reasons why it was undesirable at this 
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moment to enter upon an extended debate upon the policy of suppressing the Slave- 
trade, or of further measures which it might be desirable to take to attain that object. 
At this moment there was a Conference of nearly all the Powers of the world sitting 
at Brussels, on the initiative of Her Majesty’s Government, to consider this matter, 
and every suggestion for more effectually suppressing this devastating trade was now 
being considered by the selected experts of all nations, so that every possible 
expedient would be considered. The suggestions of his hon. friend behind him must 
occur to all persons who were conversant with the history, especially the recent 
history, of the Slave-trade in Africa. It must be evident that by our present system, 
if we did not aggravate the horrors of the Slave-trade, we left almost untouched the 
origin of the mischief, and the horrors constantly being enacted in many parts of the 
great continent where Slavery had its initiative and for the most part expanded itself. 
Slaves were used much more as porters to carry valuable merchandise to the coast 
than for exportation, and it was only the miserable remains of the caravans, who had 
travelled hundreds of miles before reaching the seaboard, who were, when opportunity 
offered, placed on board vessels and transported to the markets of Zanzibar and 
elsewhere. The seaboard Slavery had practically ceased on the East Coast of Africa ; 
and although it was rare it was almost impossible to suppress it on the Red Sea. 
Every effort had been made by the Navy to suppress the traffic in that sea, but he 
agreed that by so doing they did not strike the evil at its root, and that some other 
measures ought to be taken. He could not think that on this account the measures 
they were taking ought to be abandoned. On the contrary, it was a reason why we 
ought to take some further measures in order to save, if possible, the remnant of the 
people who were being so extensively destroyed by this most iniquitous system. He 
would not discuss the question of having armed posts on the lakes. His hon. friend 
would at once recognise the great difficulties in the way of establishing those posts, 
and it was manifest that if we incurred military responsibilities we might at any time 
be led into expeditions of unknown magnitude. It was in order that we might tap 
the Slave-trade at its base and check its progress in Africa that the Conference in 
Brussels was sitting, and he hoped that his hon. friend would recognise that the 
Government which initiated this Conference would do all they could to carry out the 
cause which they had at heart. (Hear, hear.) His hon. friend had asked what 
Powers were now permitting the Slave-trade horrors to be carried on under their 
Hags. He knewof none. (Hear, hear.) It was true that the French Government 
had objected to vessels sailing under their flag being subjected to search by ships of 
other nations, but it was only necessary for the abuse of the French flag on the coast 
of Zanzibar to be brought to the knowledge of the French Government for energetic 
steps at once to be taken to put that abuse down, and he believed that it was not the 
case now that Slave vessels were trading under cover of the French flag. (Hear, 
hear.) This vote included al! the sums spent on the service, and he felt confident 
that the country would not draw back from the task in which, in conjunction with 
other nations, it had so long been engaged. 

Sir J. Kennaway confirmed what had been said by his hon. and gallant friend 
about the desirability of opening up communications by land. When the subsidy was 
first granted there was no question of opening communications by land. In those 
days there was no communication with Zanzibar at all, and one of the recommenda- 
tions of a committee on which he had the honour to sit, fifteen years ago, was that the 
Slave-trade should be thwarted by the encouragement of legitimate commerce and the 
grant of a subsidy to a steamship company. 
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Sir R. LETHBRIDGE said he did not at all agree that no honest attempt had beem 
made by this country to put a stop to the Slave-trade on the East Coast of Africa. Om 
the contrary, he thought that considerable success had attended our efforts. Public 
opinion would never sanction our abandoning those attempts to put down the Slave- 
trade. The suggestion of the Hon. Member for Preston to establish forts in the 
interior of Africa would, if carried out, involve this country in serious responsibility. 

Sir R. Tempte hoped that the Government would not relax their efforts in the 
slightest degree for the suppression of the Slave-trade. It might be true that those 
efforts had not yet been successful in accomplishing their end, but certainly they did 
operate as a check upon that most inhuman traffic. (Hear, hear.) He admitted that 
the facilities for transporting Slaves from Africa to Arabia caused our operations to be 
evaded, but we ought to do what we could, even though our exertions did not meet 
with all the success for which we might hope. The Hon: Member for Northampton 
had been quite right when he said it was to the markets of the Slave-trade that we 
must look. The market in Egypt, he was glad to say, was” rapidly closing, and he 
trusted that that at Constantinople would soon be closed ; but there was one very 
prominent market which he was afraid would be more difficult to deal with—namely, 
Jeddah (hear, hear), which was the seaport in the Red Sea for Mecca and Medina, and 
the point at which pilgrims debarked when they went to Mecca. However, we had a 
Consul there, and therefore we had some means of supervision and of acquiring 
knowledge as to the progress of the Slave-trade in that market, and if we made the 
most of our opportunities we might do something, at all events, to bring the moral 
influence of this country, of Europe, and of the world, to bear on this subject. (Hear, 
hear). 


Mr. Picton, while quite agreeing that it was impossible to raise a chain of forts to 
check the Slave-trade, thought that wherever processions of Slaves, whether acting 
as porters or otherwise, came within reach of British authority or British representa- 
tives we were bound to interfere. 


Sit J. SwInBuRNE wished to know whether the East Africa Company were in the 


habit of making use of forced labour for purposes of carriage between the coast and 
the interior. 


Sir J. FERGusson said the point to which the hon. baronet referred was a very 
important one. In a place where all or nearly all servants were in the position of 
Slaves, and Slave labour was the only one to be got, it was a very difficult point to deal 
with ; but he believed that everything was done to see that those employed did get 
fair wages for their work, and strict regulations had been laid down by which that 
object was secured. But the East Africa Company had done a very great deal to 
establish free labour in their sphere of influence, and had made great sacrifices in 
purchasing the freedom of large numbers of Slaves who had taken refuge in their 
stations, or in mission stations ; they had always relieved them from the necessity of 
returning to their masters. More than that, they had purchased the freedom of Slaves 
engaged in the labour, and it had been their main object to establish free labour in 
their sphere of influence, to a great extent, and to avail themselves as little as possible 
of the services of Slaves. With regard to what had been said as to the identity of the 
British India Company and the East Africa Company, it was quite a mistake to suppose 


that they were the same ; though they had the same chairman, the board of directors 
was different. 
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After a long discussion upon the Labour Question, 

Mr. DIL.Lon said that if the East Africa Company purchased Slaves, as the Under- 
Secretary had stated, it appeared to be a recognition of Slavery by’ the British 
Government, and must lead to the encouragement of the trade. 

Sir J. FERGussON said he stated the reverse of what the Hon. Member for East 
Mayo had alleged. He did not say that the company purchased Slaves, but only that 
a sum was paid for their liberation. It must be remembered, moreover, that this was 
in foreign territory, and that it was impossible for the British Government to abolish 
Slavery there by a stroke of the pen. 

Sir J. SwINBURNE asked for an assurance that the company would undertake to 
abolish forced labour, which was only another form of the Slave-trade. 

Mr. EssLEMoNT would like to know whose property the negroes were while they 
were working out their freedom. 


Mr. De LIsLE asked for an assurance from the Government that they would put 
some pressure on the Porte with reference to the Slave-trade at Jeddah. 

Mr. Bryce asked for information with regard to the Slave-traffic in the Persian 
Gulf. 

Sir J. FERGussoNn, in reply to the Hon. Member for Leicestershire, said the Porte 
two months since issued stringent orders to their officers to put down the Slave-trade 
by every means, and he hoped they would be carried out successfully. In answer to 
the question of the Hon. Member for Aberdeen, he said he believed that the operations 
of the flying squadrons on the coast of Africa had had the effect of almost entirely 
stopping the over-sea transit of Slaves in the Persian Gulf, and that the trade had 
been reduced to the smallest proportions. 

Mr. Storey said he should move a reduction of the vote, for it seemed to him 
that our boasted efforts to abolish the Slave-trade were really a sham. For example, 
apparently, it was proposed to spend £26,000 a year on the work, but when they 
inquired into the matter it was found that £16,000 of this sum was given as a subsidy 
to a company to carry mails and to open up a trade for its own benefit, and this 
company itself was in the possession of Slaves who were not really working for their 
wages, but for their freedom. The company bought the Slaves and thereby 
encouraged the Slave-owners to produce the Slaves, and then it kept those Slaves as 
free labourers until they had paid the purchase-money. He undertook to say that for 
all practical purposes in those regions the position of a labourer who had to pay a 
company for his freedom was no better than the position of a Slave. In order to 
express his intense distaste for the explanation which the Under-Secretary had just 
given, he begged to move the reduction of the vote by the sum of £16,000, not one 
penny of which could reasonably be said to be applied for the suppression of the 
Slave-trade. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL hoped some explanation would be given on the subject of those 
so-called contract labourers. 

Sir J. FERGusson said the statement he had made with reference to certain Slaves 
having their freedom purchased and making free contracts with companies by getting 
somewhat lower wages, so that in a certain time the price of their freedom was 
supposed to be worked out, did not refer to the Slaves who were found at the Mission 
Stations, and freed partly by the missions, partly by the companies, and partly by Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. DILLon said they were now informed that a chartered British company was in 
the habit of purchasing Slaves and enabling them to enter into free contracts at 
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reduced wages. The Committee were entitled to know what was.the nature of those 
contracts, and how the mén were compelled to observe them. Were they at liberty 
to go to their native villages in Central Africa? If not they were Slaves. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. Jackson pointed out that there was absolutely nothing in the vote before the 
Committee which could in any degree raise the question of contract labour. The 

_ remarks of the Hon. Member had no reference to.any item of the vote. 

Sir J. SwinBuRNE said that his experience of Africa was that there was no difficulty 
in obtaining any amount of native labour. 

The Chairman ‘called the hon. member's. attention to the fact that there was 
nothing in the vote connected with the East Africa Company. 

The debate was then adjourned. 

The second day’s debate was largely occupied with the question of the 
subsidy for mail service. Some confusion appeared to exist in the minds of 
honourable members as to the connection between the British India Steam 
Navigation Company and the Imperial British East Africa Company—the 
latter of which is not connected with the mail subsidy. 

After the discussion had proceeded some time, 

Mr. Burpett-Coutts asked whether he should be in order in replying to some 
of the statements which had been made about the East Africa Company. 

The Chairman: The conduct of the East Africa Company is not material to this 
vote. When I was at the Treasury it was thought that this subsidy ought to go into 
the Post Office vote, but the Postmaster-General objected, on the ground that it was 
an enterprise with which the postal service had nothing to do, inasmuch as it had been 
recommended as most valuable for the promotion of legitimate commerce, to develop 
which, it was said, was the best way to destroy the Slave-trade. 

Mr. Hansury said there was no doubt that by our paltering with the Slave-trade 
in the past we had done more harm than good. What we ought to do was to subsidize 
a line into the interior which would render Slave labour unnecessary. 

Sir J. SwinBuRNE said the speed of the vessels under the contract was only ten 
knots. He thought the subsidy was money thrown away. 

Mr. Caine asked whether hon. members who were interested in the subsidy 
would be entitled to vote. 

The Chairman: That is a matter for them to determine. 

Mr. J. Lowruer said he agreed with the Hon. Member for Preston that our 
paltering with the Slave question had done more harm than good. With regard to 
the subsidy, he thought the object a very legitimate one, but it should be placed in the 
Post Office vote. He hoped the Committee would strike out that item with a view to 
its being placed in the proper vote. (Hear, hear.) 

The Committee divided, and the numbers were—For the amendment, 145 ; 
against, 213 ; majority against, 68. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL wished to draw attention to the abuses which were alleged to 
have taken place on the East Coast of Africa under what was termed contract labour. 

The Chairman ruled that the subject was not relevant to ‘the vote. 

Mr. BUCHANAN desired to ask what steps the Government intended to take to 
insure the due observance by the East Africa Company of the clause in their charter 
which instructed them to discourage Slavery in every way. 


The Chairman pointed out that the subject could not properly be raised on the 
vote before the Committee. 
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As we go to press, the Reporter having been unadvoidably delayed, a 
Reuter’s telegram from Mombasa, dated 4th May, was published in London, 
by which it would appear that the proclamation of the representative of the 
IMPERIAL BriTisH East Arrica Company deals a blow at the legal status of 
Slavery in their territory. We await full particulars of this proclamation, and 
meanwhile are very glad to publish the telegram, answering as it does some 
objections raised in the above debate, which had already been replied to in 
full, by Mr. BurpetT-Coutts, in the Dazly Telegraph and other papers. 


A telegram from Mombassa says :—With the general approval of the public, 
Mr. MACKENZIE on May Sth issued an important proclamation, which was endorsed by 
the native governor and the elders, to the effect that in future no native belonging to 
the numerous tribes having treaties with the British East African Company, and living 
near that portion of the coast under British influence, or for a distance extending 
several hundred miles into the interior, can be recognised as a Slave, and will obtain 
freedom without any compensation being paid to his master. 


The delay in publication also enables us to include the questions and 
answers in Parliament under date May 6th. (See a/so page 61.) 


SLAVES FOR THE CONGO STATE. 
House oF Commons, May 6th. 


Mr. PrEAseE asked the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
attention of the Government had been directed to certain telegrams that had appeared 
in Zhe Times newspaper from Zanzibar, more especially one dated April 29th, in Zhe 
Times issue of April 30th, in which the following statement occurred :—“ A German 
steamer sailed to-day for the Congo with 400 mixed Slaves and freemen, recruited here 
for the Congo Railway” ; whether the Government had any information, confirmatory 
or otherwise, with regard to the allegations that numbers of Slaves were being shipped 
from time to time from Zanzibar to the Congo State, to supply labour for the construc- 
tion of the Congo Railway ; and whether he had any information to show that the 
export of Slaves from Zanzibar, whether as Slaves or under the colour of engagés, had 
greatly stimulated the Slave-trade in the Lake districts. 

Sir J. FERGusson.—We have been informed by our Consul in Zanzibar that the 
steamer in question sailed after an inquiry had been held on board by the German 
authorities on the East Coast. It is understood that the Zanzibar Government is in 
communication with the Congo Government on the subject. No information has 
reached the Foreign Office to the effect stated in the last paragraph of the question. 
Her Majesty’s Government are informed that the engagement of these persons is 
perfectly free on their part. It would be preferable, from our point of view, that they 
should take service with the East African Company at Mombassa, but they elect to go 
to the Congo, and it is possible that the liberality shown to the porters of the Emin 

Relief Expedition has influenced them in their choice. 

Mr. Pease inquired whether the Slave-trade in the Lake districts had not been 
greatly stimulated by the shipments from Zanzibar. 

Sir J. Fercusson: No information of that kind has reached her Majesty’s 
Government. 
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THe SLAVES WITH THE STANLEY EXPEDITION. 

Mr. A. Pease asked whether the survivors of the Slaves with which the Stanley 
expedition was manned, and which were originally hired from Arab and other owners 
at Zanzibar, had been handed over to their owners, and returned into Slavery at 
Zanzibar ; and whether the wages they earned on the expedition had been appropriated 
by their owners. 

Sir J. FERGusson : The Government, upon inquiry, are informed that the eighty 
porters who accompanied Mr. STanEy to Zanzibar have returned to their owners, and 
that the owners took half of their accumulated wages. This is stated to be in strict 
conformity with the custom at Zanzibar. I may add that Mr. STaNnvey himself has 
informed me that these domestic Slaves are free to carry their labour to any employ- 
ment, provided they bring half of their earnings to their masters. They were engaged 
by him on their own application, without contract between the Relief Committee and 
their masters. Their wages were paid in full to them, but it was expected they would 
pay their masters half. But, in addition to this, a large sum was paid to the porters 
in bonus, to which their masters made no claim, and liberal pensions were paid to the 
widows and families of those who had perished. For this purpose the sum of 
10,000 dols. was subscribed—3,000 dols. by the Khedive, 3,000 dols. by the Emin 
Pasha Relief Committee, 3,000 dols. by the East Africa Company, and 1,000 dols. by 
the merchants of Zanzibar. 

Mr. A. PEAsE asked whether the Slaves had not been returned to their owners, 
contrary to the decree of November last. 

Sir J. FERGusson replied that he had not said that the Slaves had been returned 
to their masters. They voluntarily went back. The Relief Committee had nothing 
at all to do with the masters. 

[Perhaps not, but does that absolve the British Government from seeing 
that the decree is carried out in the case of these poor Slaves ?] 

THE Emin RELieEF ExPEDITION. 
House oF Commons, May 8th. 

Mr. Hanpury asked the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether he would 
lay upon the table of the House the despatches from the French and German Govern- 
ments which caused the Foreign Office to desire the Emin Relief Expedition to adopt 
the Congo route instead of that from the East Coast ; and whether objections similar 
to those successfully raised by the German Government in that instance were raised 
by the Foreign Office before the expeditions of Major WIssMANN and Emin PasHa 
started for the interior. 


Sir J. FerGusson.—There are no such despatches; but apprehensions were 
verbally expressed to Lord IppEstEIGH that the approach of the expedition might 
endanger the safety of the French and other Europeans at Uganda. The English 
missionary, Mr. Mackay, pointed out that the report of the THOMPSON expedition had 
caused the death of Bishop Hannincton. No objections were raised by the German 
Government. No similar objections were raised in the cases referred to in the second 
paragraph, seeing that assurances were spontaneously given that the British sphere of 
influence would not be disturbed. 


British East AFRICA CoMPANY. 

Mr. Hansury asked the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs what information, if 
any, had reached the Foreign Office as to a proclamation which the British East 
Africa Company was reported to have issued on May 3, refusing to recognise Slavery 
within the sphere of that Company’s influence. 


: Sir : FrrGusson.—Her Majesty’s Government have received no information on 
this point. 
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Zanzibar—Slave-Trade Ldicts. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE FOREIGN OFFICE, 

March 25th, 1890. : 

To THE RicHT Hon, THE Marquis or SatissBury, K.G. P.C., Her Masgsty’s 
PRINCIPAL SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


My Lorp, 


At a meeting of the BritisH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
held on the 7th March, the subject of the Decrees issued ‘at various times by the 
late Sultan of Zanzibar, for the suppression of Slave traffic within the Zanzibar 
dominions, was discussed. 

The Proclamations in question are dated as follows :— 


(1.) One dated 8th June, 1873, penalizing Slave-trade by sea, and 
closing the markets of Zanzibar to Slave traffic. 


(2.) Another dated 18th April, 1876, prohibiting Slave traffic by land 
on the East Coast of Africa. 


(3.) A further Proclamation, dated 13th March, 1885, confirming those 
previously issued, and ordering seizure and punishment of Slave- 
traders. 


(4.) Agreement with England and Germany, dated 2zoth September, 
1889, declaring Slave-trade in Zanzibar illegal after November rst, 
1889, and all Slaves introduced after that date to be free; also 
declaring children born after 1st January, 1890, to be free. 

The Decrees or Proclamations of 1873, 1876 and 1885, have practically remained 
dead letters, and the Committee are given to understand by those on the spot, who 
are well able to judge, that there is no probability whatever of the more recent 
decrees of last year being more effectual than their predecessors have been, for the 
purposes for which they were issued, unless they are strongly backed up by the 
Powers represented at the Brussels Conference. The Committee trust that pressure 
will be brought to bear upon the Zanzibar authorities, to take practical measures 
for giving effect to the Proclamations against Slave traffic, and for providing for the 
abolition of the legal status of Slavery. 

The Committee cannot forget that at the present moment the greater number 
of Slaves held by Arab owners and others, in the Zanzibar Dominions, have been 
acquired and are still held illegally. . 

The Committee would venture to point out, and would wish strongly to 
emphasize, the very bad effect which cannot fail to be produced upon Slave owners 
and others engaged in Slave traffic, by the apparent fact that the Decrees and Treaties 
for the suppression of Slave traffic in the Zanzibar Dominions have hitherto been 
allowed to remain a dead letter. 

A remedy for this eminently unsatisfactory state of things is most urgently 
required, and the Committee would suggest that it might be found in a system of 
registration of Slaves within the Zanzibar dominions, which, at any rate, so far as 
regards the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, ought not to be very difficult to carry out. 
I am directed by the Committee to ask your Lordship to-be good enough to 
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submit the views of the Committee, as expressed in this letter, to the Conference 
now sitting at Brussels for special consideration. Iam further-directed to ask your 
Lordship whether H.M. Government has received any information why the Decree 
announcing the freedom of all childrén born of Slave parents after rst January, 1890, 
does not appear to have been publicly published in Zanzibar, and whether steps 
can be taken to ensure its immediate publication.- 








I have the honour to be your Lordship’s faithful servant, 


CHAS. H. ALLEN, 


Secretary. 






British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
55, New Broad Street, London, E.C. 









Lorp SALISBURY’s REPLY. 


FoREIGN OFFICE, Apri/ 14th, 1890. 


Sir,—I am directed by the Marquis oF SaLisBury, to acquaint you that his 
Lordship has fully considered your letter of the 25th ultimo, in which you convey the 
views of your Committee on the subject of the several decrees issued by the successive 
SuLTANS OF ZANzIBAR, for the suppression of Slave-traffic and Slavery within their 
dominions. 

Iam to observe to you, in reply, that the fact that the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR is 
represented at the Conference at. Brussels, and will, presumably, be a party to its 
decisions, involves a new departure of which the importance is considerable. The 
adhesion of Zanzibar to resolutions adopted, after grave consideration, by the assembled 
Powers, would bind her more effectually than isolated decrees. The Society will, 
therefore, in this respect, probably be content to await the publication of the results 
of the Conference. 

With regard to your suggestions as to immediate measures, I am to state that 
Her Majesty’s Government are fully alive to the expediency of establishing a system 
of registration of births of children of Slave parents, born in Zanzibar, if precautions 
can be taken for ensuring that it shall be thoroughly carried into execution. They 
have been for some time in communication on the subject with Colonel EvAN-SMITH. 
The Society is doubtless aware of the difficulty of making the system effective. 

As regards the decree conferring freedom on all such children born within the 
present year, I am to state that it has been considered advisable, in the interests of the 
children themselves, not to press for the immediate publication of the decree ; but the 
Society may rest assured that every care will be taken to secure its benefits for them 
as soon as they shall be old enough to profit by the privileges that it confers. 
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I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 


V. LISTER. 


The Secretary of the Anri-St.avery Socirty, 55, New Broad Street, E.C. 
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ative African Slave-Trade. 


Mr. E. J. Gtave, one of Mr. STANLEY’s pioneer officers on the Congo, from 
1883 to 1888, contributes to the Century for April, 1890, an article on 
intertribal Slavery, which, for gruesomeness and barbarous inhumanity, 
almost surpasses the most hideous tales of Arab Slave raids and slaughter. 
During his six years residence on the Congo, Mr. GLAVE saw but little of the 
Arabs, as their invasion of that part of Africa has not yet extended further 
west than the Aruwimi river. What Mr. GLAVE saw was in the ordinary 
course of native internecine warfare, and, with its terrible adjunct of 
cannibalism, has doubtless been going on for ages. 

Many of the dreadful executions he depicts are owing to that strong belief 
in a future life so common amongst savages, and to which the sztfee customs 
in India were also due. Hereis a fine field for the ardent Christian missionary, 
for the heathen, being firmly convinced that he will live again, has now only 
to be taught that in the spirit-land there are no Slaves, but that these poor 
victims of fiendish cruelty will probably be raised to a far more exalted 
position than the cruel chieftain in whose honour they were barbarously 
sacrificed. 

Mr. GLAVE recommends that fast, armed steamers should cruise on the 
Congo to put down this horrible Slave-trade by force. This could, however, 
only touch the fringe of the blood-red pall that covers the land, and we 
confess to more faith in the introduction of legitimate commerce, and the 
efforts of some of our Misstonary bodies. In the Fiji Islands, until lately the 
stronghold of cannibalism, the Wesleyan Missionaries put down that 
abomination in a comparatively very short time, and it now no longer exists. 
Let some of their experienced teachers show the poor African savage that 
human flesh is not mead, and one great step will be taken in civilising these 
degraded beings. The picture of native life and death on the Congo, so 
vividly drawn by Mr. Guave, should be studied in his painfully interesting 
article, of which we can only give a few extracts. 

After describing the ordinary domestic life of the Congo native, he 
proceeds to give us :— 


THE EFFECT OF SLAVERY. 


This is a fair picture of the life carried on from day to day in a hundred Congo 
villages, and but for the existence of Slavery it would continue undisturbed from one 
year’s end to another. It is the presence of the Slave in the village that brutalises the 
otherwise harmless and peaceful community. It is the baneful influence that gives 
one man the power of life and death over the wretch he has purchased that impels the 
Savage instinct to spill in executions and ceremonies the life-blood of the man, woman, 
or child he has obtained—perhaps in exchange for a few brass rods or two or three 
yards of Manchester cloth. Here at Lukolela, for instance, I had hardly settled down 
in my encampment when I was introduced to one of those horrible scenes of blood- 
shed which take place frequently in all the villages along the Congo, and which will 
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be enacted so long as the life of a Slave is counted as naught, and the spilling of his 
blood of as little account as that of a goat or a fowl. 

In this particular instance the mother of a chief having died, it was decided, as 
usual, to celebrate the event with an execution. At the earliest streak of dawn the 
slow, measured beat of a big drum announces to all what is to take place, and warns 
the poor Slave who is to be the victim that his end is nigh. It is very evident that 
something unusual is about to happen, and that the day is to be given up to some 
ceremony. The natives gather in groups and begin studiously to arrange their toilets, 
don their gayest loin-cloths, and ornament their legs and arms with bright metal 
bangles, all the time indulging in wild gesticulations and savage laughter as they 
discuss the coming event. Having taken a hasty meal, they produce from their 
houses all available musical instruments. The drums are wildly beaten as groups of 
men, women, and children form themselves in circles and excitedly perform dances, 
consisting of violent contortions of the limbs, accompanied with savage singing and 
with repeated blasts of the war horns, each dancer trying to outdo his fellow in 
violence of movement and strength of lung. 

About noon, from sheer exhaustion, combined with the heat of the sun, they are 
compelled to cease ; when large jars of palm wine are produced, and a general bout 
of intoxication begins, increasing their excitement and showing up their savage nature 
in striking colours. The poor Slave, who all this time has been lying in the corner of 
some hut, shackled hand and foot and closely watched, suffering the agony and 
suspense which this wild tumult suggests to him, is now carried to some prominent 
part of the village, there to be surrounded and to receive the jeers and scoffs of the 
drunken mob of savages. The executioner’s assistants, having selected a suitable 
place for the ceremony, procure a block of wood about a foot square. The Slave is 
then placed on this, in a sitting posture; his legs are stretched out straight in front 
of him ; the body is strapped to a stake reaching up the back to the shoulders. On 
each side stakes are placed under the armpits as props, to which the arms are firmly 
bound ; other lashings are made to posts driven into the ground near the ankles and 
knees. 

A pole is now planted about ten feet in front of the victim, from the top of which 
is suspended, by a number of strings, a bamboo ring. The pole is bent over like a 
fishing-rod, and the ring fastened round the Slave’s neck, which is kept rigid and stiff 
by the tension. During this preparation the dances are resumed, now rendered savage 
and brutal in the extreme by the drunken condition of the people. One group of 
dancers surround the victim and indulge in drunken mimicry of the contortions of 
face which the pain caused by this cruel torture forces him to show. But he has no 
sympathy to expect from this merciless horde. 

Presently in the distance approaches a company of two lines of young people 
each holding a stem of the palm tree, so that an arch is formed between them, under 
which the executioner is escorted. The whole procession moves with a slow but 
dancing gait. Upon arriving near the doomed Slave all dancing, singing, and 
drumming cease, and the drunken mob take their places to witness the last act of the 
drama, 

An unearthly silence succeeds, The executioner wears a cap composed of black 
cocks’ feathers; his face and neck are blackened with charcoal, except the eyes, the 
lids of which are painted with white chalk. The hands and arms to the elbow, and 
feet and legs to the knee, are also blackened. His legs are adorned profusely with 
broad metal anklets, and around his waist are strung wild-cat skins. As he performs 
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a wild dance around his victim, every now and then making a feint with his knife, a 
murmur of admiration arises from the assembled crowd. He then approaches and 
makes a thin chalk mark on the neck of the fated man. After two or three passes of 
his knife, to get the right swing, he delivers the fatal blow, and with one stroke of his 
keen-edged weapon severs the head from the body. 

The sight of blood brings to a climax the frenzy of the natives: some of them 
savagely puncture the quivering trunk with their spears, others hack at it with their 
knives, while the remainder engage in a ghastly struggle for the possession of the 
head, which has been jerked into the air by the released tension of the sapling. As 
each man obtains the trophy, and is pursued by the drunken rabble, the hideous 
tumult becomes deafening ; they smear one another’s faces with blood, and fights 
always spring up as a result, when knives and spears are freely used. The reason for 
their anxiety to possess the head, is this: the man who can retain that head against 
all comers until sundown will receive a present for his bravery from the head man of 
the village. It is by such means that they test the brave of the village, and they will 
say with admiration, speaking of a local hero, “‘ He is a brave man; he has retained 
two heads until sundown.” 

When the taste for blood has been to a certain extent satisfied, they again resume 
their singing and dancing while another victim is prepared, when the same ghastly 
exhibition is repeated. Sometimes as many as twenty Slaves will be slaughtered in 
one day. The dancing and general drunken uproar is continued until midnight, when 
once more absolute silence ensues, in utter contrast to the hideous tumult of the day. 

I had frequently heard the natives boast of the skill of their executioners, but I 
doubted their ability to decapitate a man with one blow of the soft metal knives they 
use. I imagined they would be compelled to hack the head from the body. When I 
witnessed this sickening spectacle I was alone, unarmed, and absolutely powerless to 
interfere. But the mute agony of this poor black martyr, who was to die for no crime, 
but simply because he was a Slave,—whose every piteous movement was mocked by 
frenzied savages, and whose very death throes gave the signal for the unrestrained 
outburst of a hideous carnival of drunken savagery,—appealed so strongly to my 
sense of duty that I decided upon preventing by force any repetition of this scene. I 
made my resolution known to an assembly of the principal chiefs, and although several 
attempts were made, no actual executions took place during the remainder of my stay 
in this district. 


MopEs oF TORTURE. 


All tribes I have known have an idea of immortality. They believe that death 
leads but to another life, to be continued under the same conditions as the life they 
are now leading ; and a chief thinks that if when he enters into this new existence he 
is accompanied by a sufficient following of Slaves he will be entitled to the same rank 
in the next world as he holds in this. From this belief emanates one of their most 
barbarous customs—the ceremony of human sacrifices upon the death of any one of 
importance. Upon the decease of a chief, a certain number of his Slaves are selected 
to be sacrificed, that their spirits may accompany him to the next world. Should this 
chief possess thirty men and twenty women, seven or eight of the former and six or 
seven of the latter will suffer death, The men are decapitated, and the women are 
strangled. When a woman is to be sacrificed she is adorned with bright metal bangles, 
her toilet is carefully attended to, her hair is neatly plaited, and bright-coloured cloths 
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are wrapped around her. Her hands are then pinioned behind, and her neck is passed 
through a noose of cord ; the long end of the cord is led over the branch of the nearest 
tree, and is drawn taut at a given signal ; and while the body is swinging in mid-air 
its convulsive movements are imitated with savage gusto by the spectators. It often 
happens that a little child also becomes a victim to this horrible ceremony, by being 
placed in the grave alive, as a pillow for the dead chief. These executions are still 
perpetrated in all the villages of the Upper Congo. 

But the life of the Slave is not only forfeited at the death of the chief of the 
tribe in which fate has cast his lot. Let us suppose that the tribe he is owned by has 
been maintaining an internecine warfare with another tribe in the same district. For 
some reason it is deemed politic by the chief to bring the feud to an end, anda 
meeting is arranged with his rival. At the conclusion of the interview, in order that 
the treaty of peace may he solemnly ratified, blood must be spilled. 

A Slave is therefore selected, and the mode of torture preceding his death will 
vary in different.districts, In the Ubangi River district the Slave is suspended head 
downwards from the branch of a tree, and there left to die. But even more horrible 
is the fate of such a one at Chumbiri, Bolobo, or the large villages around Irebu, 
where the expiatory victim is actually buried alive with only the head left above the 
ground. All his bones have first been crushed or broken, and in speechless agony he 
waits for death. He is usually thus buried at the junction of two highways, or by 
the side of some :well-trodden pathway leading from the village; and of all the 
numerous villagers who pass to and fro, not one, even if he felt a momentary pang of 
pity, would dare either to alleviate or to end his misery, for this is forbidden under 
the severest penalties. 


How THE NATIVES ARE ENSLAVED. 


The varying fortunes of tribal warfare furnish the markets with Slaves whose 
cicatrization marks show them to be members of widely differing families and distant 
villages. But there are some tribes, and these the most inoffensive and the most peace- 
ful, whose weakness places them at all times at the mercy of their more powerful 


neighbours. Without exception the most persecuted race in the dominions of the 


Congo Free State are the Balolo tribes, inhabiting the country through which the 
‘Malinga, Lupuri, Lulungu, and Ikelemba rivers flow. I may here mention that the 
prefix “Ba” in the language of these people implies the plural ; for instance, Lolo 
would mean one Lolo—Ba-lolo signifying Lolo peopie. These people aré naturally 
mild and inoffensive. Their small, unprotected villages are constantly attacked by the 
powerful roving tribes of the Lufembé and Ngombé. These two tribes are voracious 
cannibals. They surround the Lolo villages at night, and at the first signs of dawn 
pounce down upon the unsuspecting Balolo, killing all the men who resist and catching 
all the rest. They then select the stronger portion of their captives, and shackle them 
hand and foot to prevent their escape. The remainder they kill, distributing the flesh 
among themselves. 


CANNIBALISM. 


Cannibalism exists among all the peoples on the Upper Congo east of 16° E. 
longitude, and is prevalent to an even greater extent among the people inhabiting the 
banks of the numerous affluents. During a two-months’ voyage on the Ubangi River 
I was constantly brought into contact with cannibalism. The natives there pride 
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themselves upon the number of skulls they possess, denoting the number of victims 
they have been able to obtain. I saw one native hut, around which was built a raised 
platform of clay a foot wide, on which were placed rows of human skulls, forming a 
ghastly picture, but one of which the chief was very proud, as he signified by the 
-admiring way he drew my attention to the sight. Bunches of twenty and thirty skulls 
were hung about in prominent positions in the village. I asked one young chief, who 
was certainly not more than twenty-five years old, how many men he had eaten in his 
village, and he answered me thirty. He was greatly astonished at the horror I 
‘expressed at his answer. In one village again, as I had bought a tusk of ivory, the 
natives thought perhaps I might buy skulls, and several armfuls were brought down to 
my boat within a few minutes. 

I found trading somewhat difficult on this river, as the standard of value on the 
Ubangi was human life—human flesh. I have been asked on several occasions to 
barter a man for a tusk of ivory, and I remember that at one village the natives urged 
me to leave one of my boat’s crew in exchange fora goat. “Meat for meat,” they 
‘said. I was repeatedly invited, too, to help them fight some of the neighbouring 
tribes. They said, “ You can take the ivory, and we will take the meat ”—meaning, 
of course, the human beings who might be killed in the fight. The more unfriendly 
of them would frequently threaten that they would eat us, and I have no doubt they 
would have done so had we not been strong enough to take care of ourselves. 


SUPPRESSION OF SLAVERY. 


I frequently talked with these people, and explained to them the iniquity of 
‘Slavery ; but they argued: “We have a great deal of hard work in our trading 
expeditions to obtain these Slaves; why should we leave them all behind us for 
others who have not worked? We have bought them, they are our Slaves, and we 
have a right to do what we like with them.” 

The ceremony of execution, with its attendant brutality, ought to be, and can be, 
‘stopped. The bloodshed is even greater to-day than when STANLEy first saw these 
people in 1877; the reason being, as I have before mentioned, that contact with white 
men has made them richer, and has enabled them to obtain more Slaves. The great 
Powers of the civilised world are now discussing the Anti-Slavery movement, and if 
‘such discussions should result in some united action directed towards the suppression 
of the trade in the interior, there are a few peculiar features which might be turned 
to advantage. - 

First, and most important, this traffic is not complicated by religious fanaticism of 
any kind. 

Second. These people are disunited; every village of fifty or sixty houses is 
independent of its neighbour, and small family wars are continually taking place. 

Third. There is nothing so convincing to the African savage as_ physical 
superiority. 

Now all these points are in favour of the Anti-Slavery movement. 

The absence of religious fanaticism, the disunited condition of the natives, and 
their acknowledgment of physical superiority, ought to be taken advantage of, and 
always borne in mind when plans for the suppression of the Slave-trade and its 
attendant barbarism are projected. In my opinion, it will be some years before the 
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Slave-trade carried on by the Arabs can be successfully grappled with, but there is no. 
reason why any delay should occur in striking a blow at the intertribal trade. * * 

Other stations should be established in the centre of the Slave-trading district. 
Slaves at the time in the markets might be redeemed and placed in some settlement, 
where they could be trained as soldiers or learn some useful craft. I have, whenever 
it was possible, purchased the redemption of Slaves, and on completion of such 
purchase have always taken the precaution to place in the freedman’s hand a paper to. 
the effect that he had been redeemed by me from Slavery, and that the expedition I 
represented would make a specified payment per month while he remained in 
his service. . * ” 


Locat SLAVE-MARKETS. 


During my ten-days’ visit to this river I met dozens of canoes belonging to the 
country at the mouth of the Ruki River and the Bakuté district, whose owners had 
come up and bought Slaves, and were returning with their purchases. When travelling 
from place to place on the river the Slaves are, for convenience, relieved of the weight 
of the heavy shackles. The traders always carry, hanging from the sheaths of their 
knives, light handcuffs, formed of cord and cane. 

The Slave, when purchased, is packed on the floor of the canoe in a crouching 
posture, with his hands bound in front of him by means of these handcuffs. During 
the voyage he is carefully guarded by the crew of standing paddlers ; and when the 
canoe is tied to the bank at night the further precaution is taken of changing the 
position in which the hands are bound and pinioning them behind his back, to prevent 
him from endeavouring to free himself by gnawing through the strands. To make any 
attempt at escape quite impossible, his wrist is bound to that of one of his sleeping 
masters, who would be aroused at his slightest movement. 

In one canoe, which I noticed particularly, there were five traders, and their freight 
of miserable humanity consisted of thirteen emaciated Balolo Slaves, men, women, and 
little children, all showing unmistakably by their sunken eyes and meagre bodies the 
starvation and the cruelty to which they had been subjected. These Slaves are taken 
down to the large villages at the mouth of the Ruki, where they are sold in exchange 
for ivory to the people in the Ruki or the Ubangi district, who buy them to supply 
some cannibal orgy. A few, however, are sold about the district, the men to be used 
as warriors, and the women as wives ; but compared with the numbers who suffer 
from the persecution of the Slave-raiders, few indeed ever live to attain a secure 
position. of even the humblest kind in a village. 

The wretched state of the Balolo has always saddened me, as intellectually they are 
a grade higher than the tribes surrounding them ; and it is really owing to the gentler 
fiber of their nature, and their peaceful, trusting disposition, that they easily fall a 
prey to the degraded and savage hordes of their district. They have artistic taste and 
mechanical ingenuity, and make exquisitely woven shields and curiously shaped and 
decorated spears and knives. They are exceedingly intelligent, faithful, and, when 
properly officered, brave. 


IN THE Far INTERIOR. 


For many months I travelled on the Upper Congo and its affluents, and had on 
several occasions to defend myself against the hostility of the natives. My crew 
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consisted of fifteen men, the greater part of whom where Balolo, and I was never 
deceived by them. When first I engaged them they came into my hands in the rough. 
They were savages, some of them cannibals ; but they are of a very malleable nature, 
and with a policy of firmness and fair play I was able to convert them into devoted 
and faithful servants. 

As evidence of what can be done by gaining the confidence of the natives,. 
through a policy of firmness and fairness, | think I may safely quote my experience at 
the Equator Station. I remained there for nearly a year, with only one Zanzibari 
soldier ; all the rest of my people were natives I had engaged from the neighbouring 
villages. I was surrounded on all sides by powerful people, who, had they wished, 
could easily have overcome me and pillaged my post. But not the slightest act of 
hostility or of any unfriendly nature was ever attempted, and I felt just as secure 
among them as I do in the City of London or New York. It is true the natives had 
nothing to gain by molesting me, and they were intelligent enough to perceive that 
fact. In reality, my presence was to a great extent beneficial to their interests. I 
had cloth, beads, looking-glasses, spoons, cups, and trinkets, and these 1 exchanged 
with them ; every now and then 1 would organize a littie hunt after elephants or 
hippopotami ; and as my part in the consumption of either of these animals was a 
very small one, most of the meat I gave away to the natives. 

There is one gleam of hope which is presented by this dark and terrible 
picture, which is the fact so fully penned by the writer that the most degraded 
natives of these regions, when under firm and just management, and adequate 
protection, are so readily converted into faithful and attached workmen and 
servants. It is of the utmost importance to keep this steadily in view at a 
time when the operations of the Congo State and the construction of the 
Congo Railway seem but too likely to involve the importation of large 
numbers of the natives of distant regions of Airica, more or less Slaves, or 
under some form or other of compulsory service, thus causing the continuance 
of those elements of disorder and displacement of populations, which stimulate 
the Slave-trade, and obstruct all peaceful settlement in Africa. To this end 
the continuous employment of the natives of the countries where the work has 
to be performed requires to be steadily pursued. 








THE EAST AFRICAN SLAVE TRAFFIC. 


The Liverpool Mercury publishes the following notes, respecting the 
questions asked in Parliament, printed in the Reporter, pages 51 and 52. 


The answers made on Tuesday in the House of Commons to questions regarding 
the Slave-trade deserve attention. It is not commonly known that seventy per cent. 
of the population of Zanzibar consists of Slaves, and it seems that some eighty of 
these accompanied Mr. STaNLeEy as porters. They were not, however, Slaves while 
his servants ; the engagement was made with themselves, not with their owners ; the 
wages were paid to themselves, and one-half was handed over by the Slaves to those 
who hold property in them. Such Slavery is bad, and it is disappointing to find that 
so much of it continues in a place with which we are so closely connected as 
Zanzibar ; but obviously it is undergoing modification in the right direction. 
STANLEY'S eighty porters retain half their accumulated wages, and large bonuses in 
addition. A sum of 10,000 dols. has been furnished by the Relief Committee, the 
East Africa Company, the KHEDIVE, and some merchants, to provide “ liberal pensions 
for the widows and orphans of those who have perished ’”—another new thing in 
connection with Slavery. The East Africa Company are about to issue a statement 
of the good work done by them in suppressing Slavery—a statement which will 
furnish a sufficient answer to recent cavils. “heir hands are clean, and so are 
STANLEY’s ; but the more public attention is fixed on the evil as existing in Zanzibar, 
the sooner will there come the abolition of the Status of Slavery in that Sultanate. 
[he German Emperor’s recent words furnish hope that in his territory also there 
will be honest attempts to root out a long-standing wrong and put free service in its. 
room. But obviously the task is not an easy one. 
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Emin Pasha’s German Engagement. 
OPINIONS THEREON. 


Sir SAMUEL Baker contributes a long letter to Zhe Times, from which we 
make the following extracts :— 

“STANLEY'S was not a Government expedition ; it was the result of independent 
organisation, with a special object, which was heroically attained ; but there was no 
official plan for future operations. When Emin turned his back upon the Equatorial 
Province there was no British policy of re-occupation ; the abandonment was com- 
plete, and the White Nile regions, including the Albert Nyanza, had reverted to 
savagedom. Clearly it was open to any ambitious adventurer to plant the flag of his 
country in that deserted Province, if he felt confident in the support of his own 
Government. If so, how natural that Emin, upon arrival among his own countrymen 
upon the East Coast, should desire to unite with Captain WIssMANN and link his 
fortunes with those who had a well-defined and decided policy in pushing forward 
towards the territory which had been abandoned, but which could be easily regained. 
I have always felt certain that this course would be pursued. It was only natural that 
EMIN, as a German, should prefer to act in alliance with his own people, especially as 
WISSMANN is commanding a Government expedition, which will never imitate the 
fatal example of England by advancing only to retreat. 


How EgQuaToriAL PROVINCES MIGHT BE REGAINED. 


“ If the Germans are wise, which they generally are, they will form stations upon 
the Victoria Nyanza, launch a couple of steamers, and build half a dozen Arab dhows. 
They will then command the lake, and can disembark a force upon the Uganda shore. 
The present anarchy in that country will favour their operations, as they will find 
supporters from one of the rival claimants. The route to the Albert Nyanza will then 
be easy, and Emin will be received with acclamation by those same people who 
mutinied against his rule, as he will appear in force of arms. The German expedition 
will have their communications secured, and can always receive supports from their 
depot on the east shore of the Victoria Nyanza, to be delivered at their station near 
the Ripon Falls, or at any more convenient point in the north-west corner of the lake. 
An alliance with M’wanea, the King of Uganda, would entail the defeat of KaBBa 
REGA, the King of Unyoro, and Captain WiIssMANN, with Emrn, would be master of 
the situation ; the steamers upon the Albert Nyanza would fall into their hands, and 
the Equatorial Province would be regained. 


Wuy SHOULD ENGLISHMEN BE JEALOUS? 


“Why (proceeds Sir SaMuEL) should Englishmen be jealous? Surely it is better 
that some civilised Power should occupy those countries, as we have abandoned them 
to savagedom. I see a great opening and promising future now that English vacilla- 
tion and obstruction are removed. The KinG or tHe BELGIANS has given a 
magnificent example of energy and success in the development of the Congo. 
Germany will not be slow to establish herself in command of the White Nile at 
Gondokoro. The Italians will be shortly in possession of Kassala, in the fertile 
regions of Upper Nubia, in the Taka country. Only fifty-two miles from Kassala, at 
Goorasé, upon the Atbara, the river, although dry from December till May, is 
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navigable to its junction with the Nile, about twenty-five miles south of Berber, from 
June till September. A couple of steamers conveyed in sections to Goorasé, with a 
flotilla of barges, would convey a force to the Nile junction in the rear of Berber, 
270 miles distant, and the key of the Soudan would fall into their hands. The Italian 
fort at the mouth of the Atbara would be supported direct from Kassala. We should, 
therefore, see Germany thoroughly established in the Upper White Nile regions, and 
Italy master of the situation by the possession of Berber and Kassala. Khartoum 
would of necessity fall, as the natural consequence of the Italian success at Berber. 
All this may appear chimerical to strangers, but it may be effected with the greatest 
ease by any Power that has a determined policy to advance, and to establish itself 
permanently without any after-thought of retreat. 

“T cannot conceive upon what plea we can ask Germany to be kind enough to 
halt. At the same time, 1 should be sorry to invest any coin in the annexation of 
the Equatorial Provinces with the expectation of seeing it again. During many years’ 
experience in those parts I never saw any natural production worth one penny a 
pound, and the cost of transport to the coast would be a shilling, in the absence of 
the White Nile route, and the line of steamers that we had established. The out- 
look, in a commercial point of view, is not promising, but there is a grand field for 
adventure and for philanthropy, missionary enterprise, and experimental development 
of countries which have remained in savagedom since the time of the Creation, with 
a population that will fight and dance, but steadfastly refuse to work.” 


Sir FRANCIS DE WINTON writes :— 


“ As regards Emin taking service with the German Government, the Emin Relief 
Committee have nothing to say. Emin is the best judge of his own affairs, and we 
are quite content to have rescued him, and to leave the results of that rescue to the 
judgment of the civilised world. The sacrifice of two valuable English lives, the 
money that has been expended, and the privations and sufferings that have been 
cheerfully undergone to rescue a noble subject of the German Empire from a fate 
worse than death are, I am sure, rightly appreciated by the German people, and they 
should tend to bring the two nations together in their efforts to subdue the Dark 
Continent rather than to create what may be termed miserable efforts at rivalry. | 
may mention that the Emin Relief Committee have invited Emin to visit England, at 
their expense, in order that he may be welcomed by the English people, and that he 
might obtain the medical advice which, we believe, would be of great service to him.” 


A prominent member of the Emin Pasna Relief Committee was inter- 


. viewed by Zhe Times correspondent at Cannes, who writes :— 


“I was authorised to deny the statements made by Father ScuyNsE that the object 
of the STANLEY expedition was aimed more at taking possession of EMIN PAsHa’s. 
province and his ivory than at rescuing EmIN himself. The expedition, my informant 
stated, was sent out long before the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR granted the concession of 
the territory of Mombassa, now in possession of the British East Africa Company. 
Emin Pasua’s position and character were well-known to the Relief Committee long 
before the final arrangements were made to send out Mr. STANLEY, and the idea had 
been discussed by those who ultimately arranged the expedition many months before 
it was decided upon. They had no hope for any return, not even for gratitude, and if 
they had expected some show of that apparently rare commodity they were evidently 
doomed to bitter disappointment. The Relief Committee had every reason to feel 
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vexed arid hurt that the man for whom they had done so much should turn against 
British enterprise and go over to serve German interests. 

“My informant firmly believed that Emin Pasa had been pushed by German 
influence to his decision. Emin had, however, a severer task before him than he 
dreamed of. He was starting at the very worst season of the year. The difficulties _, 
he would have to encounter on the route were enormous, and it would not be / 
surprising if he never got to the Victoria Nyanza or to Uganda. Supposing he {! 
succeeded he would probably find, after all, that the British East Africa Company had ' 
anticipated him. The Relief Committee entirely disclaimed any such selfish motives 
as those attributed to them by Emin’s German supporters. I may add that a telegram 
has been received from Emin PasHa expressing his regret at being unable to accept 
the invitation to visit the Relief Committee in England, and stating that he had 
forwarded a letter setting forth his reasons for the step he had taken.” 


SLAVE RAIDERS IN AFRICA. 
TuE following Memorial has been forwarded to the Conference by one of 
Mr. STANLEY’S officers :— 


“ The Hon. Members of the Anti-Slavery Conference now sitting at Brussels :— 


‘‘(Gentlemen,—I think if you will consider the advisability of the suggestions given 
below, it would save a great deal of time and expense, and be more effective in putting 
down the Slave-trade than any method I know of. 

“First. I would suggest that all Arabs and others now at the coast, and who are 
known to be Slave raiders, be not allowed to again enter the country, but that they be 
detained at or near the coast. 


“Secondly. That all Arabs and other Slave raiders, now in the interior of Africa, 
and who may at different times come to the coast to dispose of ivory or Slaves, be 
detained at the coast, ‘and be not allowed to re-enter the country. 


“Thirdly. That the following Slave raiders be induced or forced to leave the 
country, viz.:—HAMID BIN HAMMED (Tippu Tip), Stanley Falls ; N’Zigt (Tippu 
Tis’s brother), Stanley Falls ; Trppu Trp’s son, Zanzibar ; SALuM MA Supt (Tippu 
Tis’s son-in-law), Stanley Falls; Rusu, Sumami River, Congo; SALuM BIN 
MouHAMMED, Aruwimi River and Congo ; Nasaro BIN SEIF, Aruwimi River ; SALan, 
Aruwimi River ; NAsARO MA Supi, Aruwimi River; UGARRAWay, Aruwimi River ; 
KitunGa Lunea, Aruwimi River; Masarro, North Aruwimi River and North- 
East Congo (Outchwa) ; the Arabs at Banalya, Aruwimi River. 

“ The above are known to me as Slave raiders, and if you declare Slave raiding 
illegal, then the above men are engaged in illegal trade, and I think on that account 
they may legally be detained at the coast, and not allowed to continue their nefarious 
traffic in human flesh and blood.” 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM BONNY, 
Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. 


156, Tachbrook Street, Pimlico, S.W., Apri/ 3. 
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The Present Condition of Egypt. 


‘THE following extract from a speech delivered in Birmingham, in March, by 
the Right. Hon. JosepH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P., contains an excellent epitome 
of the progress made by Egypt since the British occupation of that country. 
Sir Evetyn Barina, Sir Corin Scott-MoncrierFF, and the other English 
officers who have taken part in the regeneration of Egypt, must feel great 
satisfaction when they look back upon what the country was eight years ago, 
and contrast it with its present prosperous condition. 

In the course of the reign of IsmaiL PasHA an enormous debt was contracted, 
altogether disproportionate to the means of the country. It was expended largely 
in extravagance, in foolish enterprises, and very little for the benefit of the real 
interests of Egypt. The revenues had ceased to meet the expenditure ; there was an 
annual and an increasing deficit, and in a short time it was perfectly evident that if the 
‘state of things continued Egypt would be absolutely bankrupt. The taxation was 
onerous in the highest degree, not merely because it was heavy in itself, but because 
it was levied by corrupt officials, who were themselves underpaid, and who sought to 
repay themselves by extorting from the unfortunate peasant more than what he was 
legally entitled to pay. He had no justice in any European sense of the word. The 
courts were corrupt ; they carried out their business in a most ineffectual way, even 
when they were honest. Torture prevailed almost universally. What is called the 
kourbash—that is to say, the bastinado—was used upon every occasion; was used to 
extort the payment of taxes ; was used to obtain confession of crime; was used to 
secure respect for authority and for the position of every village tyrant and every 
provincial governor that was inflicted upon this miserable country. You had asystem 
‘of forced labour, which was called the corvée, that was intended originally to maintain 
‘works of irrigation, to keep clear the canals, by which the great system of watering 
the country was carried out. This had been abused, as everything else had been 
abused, and hundreds and thousands of men were taken from their own work—taken 
from their fields at a time when the harvest ought to have been proceeded with, or the 
fields ought to have been tilled—in order to labour on the land of others, and without 
prospect of any direct advantage or benefit to themselves. You had a conscription, a 
forced conscription, which also pressed most injuriously upon the people, which was 
open to the same objection as the corvée ; that is to say, that while it pressed very 
hghtly upon the rich, it pressed very hardly indeed upon the poor; the rich escaped 
by means of bribes, but the poor could not escape. They had double burdens to pay. 
Well, under the conscription an enormous army was formed in order to carry out the 
ambitious projects of the then Khedive. This army was engaged for life. The men 
were sent in chains to the Soudan, which was then the equatorial province of Egypt. 
They were sent in chains to a climate of the most terrible character, and there they 
perished like flies—some of them in consequence of the conditions of the life to which 
they were condemned ; some of them because they were badly fed, and others by the 


‘sword of the fanatical tribes against whom they were constantly at war. Lastly, to 


sum up this account of the previous condition of Egypt, the irrigation of the country, 
upon which its welfare almost depended—the irrigation of the country by means of 
the Nile, without which it would be a barren desert, and which alone has accounted 
for its extraordinary fertility, was allowed to get into bad order. The canals were 
choked up, and the cultivation of the country was hindered again. In the supply of 
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water the rich benefited at the expense of the poor. They could get all the water and 
the best water, while the poor could get no water at all. So that you had the 
unfortunate peasant in this position—that, while the exactions upon him were 
increasing almost beyond the power of a human being to sustain, the only means by 
which he could obtain a bare subsistence, let alone meet the claims upon him, were: 
being taken away or doled out to him by corrupt officials. 


RESULT OF ENGLISH OCCUPATION. 


Well, that was the state of things only eight yearsago. Those were the Augean stables. 
which England had to reclaim, and I say to you, after having inquired into this matter 
on the spot, after having consulted not merely the official persons, whether Egyptian or 
English, but having taken the opportunity of conversing with every native with whom I 
could come in contact, and with representative men who were well able to express their 
opinions—I say to you that the state of the fellaheen of Egypt was more miserable 
than the condition of any similar peasantry on the face of the earth. Eight years 
later what did I find when 1 went to Egypt? I founda totalchange. I found the finances 
restored. I found an equilibrium between revenue and expenditure. I found the deficit 
turned into a surplus, which was being used for the reduction of taxation and for the 
promotion of public works and national education; and remember that this surplus, which 
is already a large one, might have been much larger but for the action of the French, 
who have refused their consent to the conversion of the debt, which would have enabled 
the interest on a portion of the debt to be reduced, and consequently the burdens on 
Egypt to be diminished. I do not think that such action as that is worthy of a great 
and generous and chivalrous nation like the French. They retired from the field. 
They left us to do the work. Surely they might rather help us to do it well than 


throw difficulties in our way. Courts of Justice had been established throughout the , 


country, and although I will not say that they are perfect, yet, at all events in theory, 
you have a complete code of equal justice, and I believe that corruption, at any rate,. 
has almost entirely become extinct. ‘Taxation has been revised. The peasant knows. 
now exactly when he has to pay it. Payment has been fixed at dates to suit his 
convenience, and to suit his time—when the harvest has been gathered and he is best 
able to meet his obligations. You have no longer the possibility with officials who 
have ceased to be ill-paid, and who receive their salaries as regularly as the custom- 
house collectors in England—the time has gone by when these local officials could, 
even if they had wished, extort from the peasant one farthing more than his legal 
obligation. The corvée forced labour, about which I spoke, was gradually reduced 
during several years, and this year it has been abolished altogether. Conscription for 
the army has been gradually reduced. It is no longer as onerous as it was. The 
army, which has been under Sir Francis GRENFELL, has been made a most efficient 
machine for the defence of the country. The army is about one-fourth of the number 
at which it stood in the time of the late Khedive, and now the men are only taken, 
as here, for short service, and then return to their families. During the service they 
are well paid, well cared for, and well looked after. The irrigation has been reviewed 
and renewed from first to last. New works have been established. More water has 
been procured for the purpose. Arrangements have been made to secure an equal 


distribution of it. The rich and poor stand exactly on equal terms. Each man,’ 


according to the extent and character of his land, may depend upon having a pro- 
portionate amount of what is truly, in Egypt, the water of life ; and all of this has been 
done in seven years. Ido not say there is not still a great deal to do; but at least 
you will well understand what a change has been effected in the condition of the 
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peasantry of Egypt by the operations which have taken place under the British 
occupation. One of the ministers said to me when I was in Cairo, the other day, 
“‘ This is not a reform, this is a revolution and a new birth.” 


_EnGtanp’s Future Duty. 


Well, I have spoken to you about the present, and now I want to saya word or two 


-to you about the future. Iam going to makea confession : I admit I was one of those—I 
think my views were shared by the whole cabinet of Mr. GLADsroNE—I was one of those 


who regretted the necessity for the occupation of Egypt. Ithought that England had so 


-much to do, such enormous obligations and responsibilities, that we might well escape, 


if we could, this additional one ; and when the occupation was forced upon us I looked 
forward with anxiety to an early, it might be even to an immediate, evacuation. The 


.confession I have to make is, that having seen what are the results of this occupation, 


having seen what is the nature of the task we have undertaken and what progress we 
have already made towards its accomplishment, I have changed my mind. I say it 


‘would be unworthy of this great nation if we did not rise to the full height of our 


duty and complete our work before we left the country. We have no right to 
abandon the duty which has been cast upon us, and the work which already shows so 
much promise for the advantage of the people with whose destinies we have become 
involved ; and this alteration of which I have spoken is due to the influence of a mere 
handful of your fellow-countrymen, a few scores of Englishmen acting under Sir 
EVELYN BARING, our Minister at Cairo. They, by their persevering devotion and their 


-single-minded honesty, have wrought out this great work, and have brought Egypt 


from a condition which may fairly be described as one of ruin, te the promise of once 
more being restored to its ancient prosperity. I hear sometimes of pessimists who 
think the work of England is accomplished, who will tell you that we have lost the 
force and the capacity to govern. No, that is not true ; and as long as we can spare 
from our abundance men like these, who, after all, are only ordinary Englishmen— 
men like these, who are able and willing to carry their zeal and their intelligence and 
to the honour of their native Jand—so long as we can do that we need not despair of 
the future of the United Kingdom. But we owe it to them, we owe it to ourselves, 
that their work shall not be in vain. You cannot revolutionise a country like Egypt 
—you cannot reform all that is wrong in her system, all that is poor and weak in the 


‘character of the people—in a few minutes or a few years. Egypt has been 


submitted for centuries to arbitrary despotism. I believe there is hardly any time in her 
history, even if you go back to the almost pre-historic foreign ruler ; and under these 


‘circumstances you cannot expect to find ready to your hands a self-governing people. 


They are not able—they cannot be able—to stand alone ; and they do not wish to 
stand alone. They ask for your support and assistance, and without it it is absolutely 
impossible that their welfare can be secured. If you were to abandon them your 
responsibility and obligation would be followed by an attempt once more to restore 
the old arbitrary methods and the old abuses, which, in turn, would no doubt be 
followed by anarchy and disorder; and then in time there would be again a foreign 
intervention—this time the intervention of some other European country. I have 
too much confidence in the public spirit of the country to believe that it will ever 
neglect a national duty. A nation is like an individual—it has duties which it must 
fulfil, or else it cannot live honoured and respected as a nation, and I hope that, as we 
have been singled out for the performance of this great duty, the whole nation, 
without distinction of party, will resolve to carry it to a triumphant issue. 
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Gold in Madagascar. 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT). 
ANTANANARIVO, February 28th. 


SincE my arrival in this country, after an absence of three years, I find “ gold,” and 
scarcely anything but “gold,” the topic of the day. Indeed, I had not been many 
hours at Tamatave ere I saw practical evidence of the belief in this. I found the 
town overrun with poor emigrants, chiefly from Mauritius and Bourbon, and every 
incoming steamer adding to the number. The last French mail arrived ere my 
departure for the capital, and brought over one hundred and twenty men, women, 
and children, most of whom were almost penniless. Such a flotsam and jetsam of 
helpless humanity I have seldom seen. They are under the impression they have 
come to an Eldorado; but it does not take long after landing here to find out their 
mistake. Fortunately for these adventurers, food is plentiful and cheap, especially 
in the country, and they can live on very little. On my journey to the eapital I 
passed a poor fellow on the tramp to the gold-fields of Maeratanarivo, on the west 
coast ; he told me he had heard so often the cry of “ gold, heaps of gold, being found, 
and only waiting for the getting,’ in Madagascar, he had been tempted to come 
and try his luck. He had formerly been in the police force of Mauritius, and being 
out of employment he was advised to prove what he had heard so much about. | 
should imagine him to be almost penniless, as he lived just as the natives do, and 
lodged amongst them in the villages he passed through. He was a fine, good-looking 
fellow, and I felt sorry for the hardships he was undergoing, and was glad to assist 
him with some of my spare provisions. But these are not the people required here 
as yet. What the country greatly needs is a number of experienced Australian and 
Transvaal diggers, with their strength and knowledge of the situation, to come and 
make a good headway for others to follow. 

Concerning the location and distribution of the gold there are numberless 
stories floating about. It is being found in scores of places in various parts of the 
country, and I was shown a fine specimen from near Tamatave, on the east coast. 
Some enthusiasts are ready to believe that the island will prove another Eldorado. 
People are making large purchases. An Englishman who had just arrived at the 
capital from the country told me that on his journey up he saw thousands of natives. 
working gold in various parts on account of the Government. It is forced labour, 
and the people have not only to work on week-days, but on Sundays too, Children 
even are taken from the schools for this work. I myself went out to the west of 
the capital, about fifteen miles, yesterday, to a place where the Government have 
been working gold—operations are suspended at present—to see where they had 
been working, and I collected a grain of gold after washing a little earth on a plate 
in a stream close by. 

There are signs everywhere of the riches to be gathered from the earth of this. 
fine virgin country. The Madagascar Government is bound to open up the island. 
They are, of course, in much need of money, the French disturbance having 
impoverished them to a great extent. I had not been long at the capital ere I noticed 
what had similarly struck me on landing at Tamatave—namely, that the French 
influence is making itself very strongly felt in these towns, which, after the earnest 
labours of our English and other Protestant missionaries for so many years, must 
be a disheartening spectacle to them. One very noticeable change is in the Slave- 
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market. Formerly not more than twenty, or, at most thirty, Slaves were ever exposed 
there for sale, and transactions took place in such a quiet way that they were not 
noticed ; indeed, the natives appeared ashamed to acknowledge complicity in Slave 
trading. But when I visited the market the other day, over two hundred Slaves of 
both sexes, men, women, and children, were on offer, and there was little or no 
reluctance on the part of the owners to quote prices. 

Dancing, also, in European fashion is now the order of the day. The French 
Resident gives balls, inviting the Malagasy aristocracy; the Prime Minister, and 
the Queen’s Ladies-in-Waiting taking a very active part, and giving balls themselves 
in return. What do the missionaries think of it, 1 wonder ?—T7he Standard, April 8. 








To THE Eprror or Zhe Zimes. 


Sir,—In view of the recently-announced rush to the goldfields of Mada- 
gascar, the following extracts from a long letter, dated February 17th, which 
Ihave just received, will, I think, be read with interest. My informant, who is. 
specially acquainted with the subject, but whose name, for obvious reasons, I 
cannot reveal, has more than once called the attention of my Society to the 
cruelties and horrors of the forced labour question, and it is surely not too 
much to ask of our Government that some protection should be afforded to 
those British Indians who are unjustly claimed as Malagasy subjects. I 
therefore venture to ask a place for these extracts inthecolumns of Zhe Zimes. 

Yours faithfully, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


BRITISH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
55, NEW BroAD STREET, Lonpon, E.C., April oth. 


“,. « « You will doubtless be able to recall to your memory the massacre of 
the Mozambiques here because they refused to leave their homes and go to the gold 
mines at Maeratanarivo to work forced Government service there without pay, food, 
or anything to get their daily bread except gathering ‘firewood’ on Sundays and 
selling it to their French taskmasters. Since that time, although the Mozambiques 
have been no longer forced to go from this town, still they have elsewhere, and so 
have all the Malagasy subjects. What has been the upshot? Anarchy. Men desert 
by hundreds, turn robbers, and infest the roads and villages on the route. People 
working steal the gold, sell it, and, if caught, their heads are cut off and stuck on 
poles. It is reported that there are dozens of heads of gold-stealers and so-called 
robbers stuck up like this at Maeratanarivo, where there are over 100 Frenchmen and 
Bourbonnais, and as far as we have heard not one word was spoken by them to stop 
the Hova Governor from doing this. He is simply the tool of the French. Lately I 
have heard that a young girl of twelve or thirteen years, along with a young man, 
were caught with a small quantity of gold on them at Maeratanarivo, and their heads 
were sawn off by a spear-head, taking hours over it, and we hear of no protest from 
the French. The Governor-General of the goldfields, as well as this district, claimed 
all the Indians who owned a house or a piece of land, or who had in olden days owned 
a Slave, to be Malagasy subjects. To prove his words he seized, or ordered to be 
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seized, a piece of land belonging to a British-Indian here. This was done, and three 
days afterwards another Indian was brutally murdered in his house and all his money 
stolen. These the Hova authorities declared to be Malagasy subjects, and said they 
could do what they liked with their own subjects. The Governor, who came down 
here two or three days after the murder, told the father of the murdered man that it 
served his son right to be murdered, as he was no doubt buying gold dust. I must 
here’state that there is no law whatever against buying it or selling it, but by the law 
of Madagascar no one without permission of the Crown is allowed to work it. The- 
Governor, accompanied by some of the French, paraded the town here with a brass. 
band and a gun, which they occasionally let off, and at a public ‘kabari’ gave out to- 
the people that the Indians were Malagasy subjects, not taking into account that since 
time immemorial they had been treated as British. After leaving here they proceeded 
to another place and proclaimed the same thing, also instituting a search on every one, 
being a Malagasy, who enters an Indian or white man’s store, to see if they carried 
gold for sale. After search a tin passport is given to the person, and he can enter one 
store and buy, afterwards returning the passport. This was carried out so far that not 
only men but women were, and are occasionally, stripped naked in the streets! The 
upshot is that trade is quite dead, for the natives are afraid to bring produce in to sell" 
or tocome into buy. . . . As far back as the 25th of January I received letters 
from the Vice-Consul at Antananarivo saying the Prime Minister had written to the 
Governor-General warning him to be careful what he did, as these Indians were 
British subjects. There can be no doubt that the said letter has been received by him, 
but he has not thought it of sufficient importance to inform his officers here or at 
Marovoay of it, and the consequence is they still attempt to treat British subjects as 
Malagasy, even attempting to enter British-Indians’ houses, without leave, to seize their 
property. . . . This state of the country has been brought about solely by ‘forced 
labour.’ Slavery is nothing compared to it as carried out here, for masters have to- 
provide food and clothing for their Slaves, and it is to the master’s benefit to keep his 
Slave in good health, so that he can work and, if possible, increase his family, for the 
children also belong to the master, whereas this ‘forced labour’ takes people away 
from their homes and families, and is really worse than banishment. A native entering 
any Hova village is never sure of not being caught, sent off to the mines, and the: 
goods he brings to sell taken away from him. 

“] am surprised that our missionaries, who must know what is going on, have not 
had the courage to write in defence of the poor people whom they are paid to teach, 
but I am aware that most of them are afraid of losing their positions. But what is. 
one man’s position compared with the lives of the thousands being thrown away here- 
now, and those that, uniess immediate steps are taken, will be lost in the future ?” 





CAPTURE OF A SLAVER. 
Suakim, May sth. 
Her Majesty’s ship /ear/ess has captured a dhow with 131 Slaves, boys and 


females, on board, south of Agig. The vessel has been condemned, and the Slaves will 


be handed over to the Government authorities. 
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The Early Quakers and Slavery, 


(From “BICKLEY’s LiFE oF GEORGE Fox”), 


“Wise. as all this advice was, Fox shewed yet more discrimination in that he gave 
respecting the treatment of Slaves. Incongruous as it may seem with the Quaker 
creed, a large part of the Friends in Barbadoes were Slave-holders. GEORGE nowhere- 
gives us to understand that he approved of Slavery in any form; indeed, a cursory 
perusal of his writings is sufficient to enable us to authoritatively pronounce that he 
did not approve of this legitimatised bondage, Yet he was too wise and far-seeing to 
direct that all Slaves should be at once set free. A Slave, he knew, must be educated 
to understand the proper use of liberty before that liberty could be anything more 
thananametohim. He felt that if there was a general emancipation at once the 
chief sufferers would be the Slaves and not their employers—a thing which has since 
happened in the very place where Fox then was. We all know how the Slaves in the 
West Indies, suddenly liberated, with nothing to do, nowhere to go, and no certain 
means of obtaining a livelihood, were, notwithstanding the solicitude of Parliament 
on their behalf, for many years in a more wretched plight as freemen than they had 
ever been as bond-servants, and this Fox’s far-reaching mind enabled him to com- 
prehend must inevitably happen in the event of the sudden liberation of a large 
number of uneducated, unskilled, and improvident people. The Slaves had been 
taught to depend on their owners and not on themselves, and all at once to fling such 
a horde into deep water and tell them to swim for themselves would be as cruel to 
them as it would be ruinous to their masters. Slaves are like children, and should be 
taught to run in leading strings before they are permitted to run alone. ‘ Respecting 
the Negroes,’ says Fox, ‘I desired them to endeavour to train them up in the fear of 
Gop, ‘as well those that were bought with their money as those that were born in 
their families, that all might come to the knowledge of the Lorp ; that so, with JosHua 
every master of a family might say, ‘as for me and my house, we will serve the 
Lorp.’ I desired also that they would cause their overseers to deal mildly and gently 
with their Negroes, and not use cruelty toward them, as the manner of some hath 
been and is, ‘ and that after certain years of servitude they should set them free’ © 

“Had this eminently wise advice been followed, Slavery, in the proper sense of the 
term, would have at once ceased to be a blot on the fair escutcheon of the Friends, 
for their Slaves would have immediately become little more than apprentices bound 
to them for aterm of years; unhappily, it was not taken. Friends in the West 
Indies continued to keep Slaves; and though they always treated them infinitely 
more kindly than did masters holding other creeds, they did not as a general rule 
liberate them at the end of a fixed and certain time. Nevertheless, it is perhaps the 
proudest boast of the Society of Friends, that it was the first religious body to declare 
Slavery to be immoral and anti-Christian, and to work constantly and consistently for 
its abolition ; in fact, it is hardly too much to affirm that it was by the persistent 
efforts of the Quakers that both the English and the American nations were first 
awakened to the utter iniquity of permitting a practice so vicious and demoralising as 
Slave-holding to continue within their territories, and, at a very considerable cost, to 
insist on its entire and immediate prohibition. 

“ After Fox had left the shores of the New World—which he did in 1673—he did 
not allow his interest in this important subject to cool, and in the epistles he wrote 
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to the Friends he had left behind him, the treatment of Negroes is frequently 
mentioned ; thus,.in 1679, he writes to his followers in America, ‘ All Friends, every- 
where that have Indians or blacks, you are to preach the Gospel to them and other 
servants if you be true Christians ; for the Gospel of Salvation was to be preached to 
every creature under heaven.’ 

“The Quakers were not long in taking the matter up in earnest. As early as 
1688, the Grahamstown Friends sent a protest against Slavery to the Yearly Meeting 
in Philadelphia ; from that time till the action of the Federal States put a welcome 
end to their labours,® the American Quakers never ceased to struggle for the glorious 
cause of universal freedom, and it is but right to mention that after this happy event 
had happened, their interest in the emancipated Negroes did not diminish, for they 
made extraordinary efforts to provide for the sufficient education of the recently 
liberated Slaves.” 


NOTES. 
(By Mr. Bickley.) 


(1.) Fox has generally been considered the first to publicly protest against Slavery 
in Ameriea, but Mr. BANncrorFT is of opinion that this is a mistake. He thinks that 
Fox’s desire with regard to the liberation of Slaves had been anticipated by the 
representatives of Providence and Warwick (U.S.), “who, perceiving the disposition 
of the people in the colony to buy negroes and to hold them as Slaves for ever, 
enacted that ‘no black mankind shall be covenant, bond or otherwise, be held to 
perpetual servitude; the master at the end of ten years shall set them free 
and that man that will not let his Slave go free, or shall sell him away, to the end that 
he may be enslaved to others for a longer time, shall forfeit to the colony £40, or 
nearly twice the value ofa negro Slave.’ The law was not enforced ; but the principle 
lived among the people.” —Bancrort, “ History of the United States,” Vol. I., page 138+ 


(2.) It may not be generally known, but the laws of different States interposed 
difficulties to the liberation of negroes. Thus, in Pennsylvania, a person who manu- 
mitted a Slave had to enter into a bond for £30, lest the Slave should ever become a 
burden to the State ; and in New Jersey the late owner was made legally responsible 
for the ex-Slave’s conduct. 

(3.) In 1727, the London Yearly Meeting formally denounced Slavery, and from 
this time until its entire abolition in England and America, the society constantly 
agitated for this purpose. 


Like Fox, PENN took great interest in the condition of Slaves. In 1699 he 
recommended that they should be properly and considerately treated, and his wishes 
were carefully attended to by the colonists. Amongst other things, a religious 
meeting was held specially for Slaves once a month. A little later he introduced a 
Bill to protect Slaves from ill-treatment, by providing legal “trials and punishments 
in cases of alleged misconduct, and also to regulate their marriages, and save the 
province from the sin and shame of their promiscuous concubinage.” The 
Pennsylvania legislature, however, threw out the Bill. 
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STANLEY AND EMIN ON THE MARCH. 
FATHER SCHYNZE, who accompanied STANLEY and Emin from the Victoria 
Nyanza to the coast, gives the following description in his diary of the 
expedition :— 

At the head marches STANLEY with two companies of Wangwanas. Then follows. 
EmIn PasuHa with his people and the baggage of the Egyptian secretaries, traders, &c. 
The whole caravan numbers about 600 souls, among whom are 180 Wangwanas in 
three companies, seventy to eighty Wangwana carriers, a Jew from Tunis, a medicine 
man from Wadelai, a Greek merchant, Egyptian officers, Coptic secretaries, and 
soldiers from the Soudan. The leaders of these bring with them baggage, Slaves, 
wives, and children, all loaded with plunder, such as battered coffee-pots, large water 
basins, empty boxes, small chairs, mats, chests, and a mass of similar useless trash. 
Besides these there is a considerable number of Europeans—Mr. STANLEY, with five 
officers and a servant, EMIN Pasna, and both of us. There are also about eighty oxen: 
with their drivers, whose captain is a fine, strong-built Soudanese. The difference 
between Emin and STANLEY is very marked. The former is absorbed in scientific 
research, a very plain man, who lives more for science than anything else, and is a 
learned linguist. MIN is in delicate health ; but when we offer him wine which we 
keep for Holy Mass, he brings it back without tasting it. “I am going to ask for it 
some day,” he says, “ for a sick man ; please save it until then.” It is a riddle to me 
how he can live and stand the journey. In the morning he has a cup of Turkish coffee 
without anything to eat. Then follows the march, during which he does not get down 
from his ass. In camp it is often evening before his men can attend to him. I never 
saw a European in Africa who could get on with so little. On the other hand, he 
cannot work without his desk and chair. His time belongs to science ; his spare 
moments to his little daughter, whom he guards as the apple of his eye. She is always 
carried just before him, so that he can watch her in spite of his poor sight. * * * 


Mr. STANLEY. 


STANLEY is a leader, a commander. He keeps strict order. At sunrise a shrill 
whistle, sounded by SranLeEy himself, orders everybody to take his place in the 
caravan, and march. He maintains the strictest discipline, and his men know him ; 
scarcely has the last sound of the whistle died away before all stand ready to march 
with their burdens on their shoulders. STANLEY lights his short pipe, and, armed with 
a long cane, walks at the head of the caravan, followed by a boy with a parasol, his 
servant with a Winchester rifle, and a Wangwana who leads his ass. Then follows 
the caravan. After an hour or two STANLEY mounts his ass, and the speed of the 
march is then much increased, but none of STANLEY’s men lag behind. Even in 
running, STANLEY’s two companies always keep close order. With the Soudanese it 
is different. They are forced ahead by the third company in the rear. But the great 
traveller can also be merry. He sits under a tree smoking his pipe and watching the 
pitching of his tent. When this is done he disappears into it, and does not appear 
again until after sunset. I think he spends that part of the day in writing his notes, 
for whenever I have entered I have found him sitting by a large book. When he 
returns to Europe the curious world will not need to wait long for some very 
interesting reading. I believe that the description of the journey will be ready as 
soon as we come to the coast, for STANLEY does not need to pay much attention to his 
caravan now, as the officers do all. If STANLEY is in a cheerful frame of mind, then 
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the minutes we spend while the tents are being pitched are the most interesting of the 
whole day. He then tells incident after incident from his adventurous life with such 
fire and such vigorous expression that we forget how broken his French is. Then he 
gives his views on African colonisation and missionary work. To-day he is angry at 
the Wagogo, who made him pay Customs duty. About the mission to Uganda he 
says : “The land is worth more than the whole of Africa, for this reason—nowhere 
else did I see such eagerness among the populace to learn. It would be wise to 
concentrate all men and means on this land ; from here Christianity will beam out to 
other countries as from a star.” 





MR. STANLEY’S EXPEDITION. 
To the Editor of THe Times. 


Srr,—In reading Sir FRANcIS DE WINTON’s very sensible letter in Zhe Times 
of April 5, on the subject of Emin Pasua’s taking service under the Germans, I see 
he has dwelt upon “the sacrifice of two valuable English lives, the money that 
has been expended, and the privations and sufferings which have been cheerfully 
undergone.” 

I have constantly noticed, in reading letters about the expedition, that, while 
people have said so many kind things about Mr. Sraniey and his officers, they 
seem more or less to forget to speak of our faithful Zanzibaris, who were, at least, one 
of the most important factors in the success of the expedition. 

I do not think this omission is intentional on the part. of the writers of these 
letters, but arises merely from the fact that it never seems to enter their heads that 
the negroes should have their fair share of praise. 

Would it not be well, while dwelling upon the loss of two valuable European 
lives, to mention also the hundreds of valuable negro Zanzibari lives lost, to say 
nothing of the many natives killed necessarily while fighting our way through the 
hostile tribes who opposed the progress of the expedition ? 

I have noticed, too, in this “scramble for Africa” that European interests are 
always brought forward, whilst those of the natives, the lawful possessors of the 
country, are scarcely ever mentioned. It seems to me that the French saying, Quand 
on veut dessécher un marais on ne consulte pas les grenouilles is the key-note of most 
European colonisation in Africa. 

The injustice and want of consideration shown to the natives by Emin’s people 
{not by Emin himself) was one of the things I most deplored during my stay in his 
province, and it is somewhat the same in European colonisation in Africa, 

From what I have seen and heard, I think that the rights of the natives are less 
lost sight of in the policy of the British East Africa Company than in most ee of 
Africa where European colonisation is at work. 

I think that, if people only thought a little more of these rights, the vacituusicn 
and well-being of the country after it has been conquered would be more easily 
assured, 

It is a subject Europeans would in justice and humanity do well to think more 
deeply upon. 

I would be obliged if you would give this letter publicity in the columns of Ze 
Times. I am, yours faithfully, 


A. J. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON. 
Hyéres, April 7. 
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Slave-Trade in East Africa. 
( Communicated. ) 
Monsieur MENON, of the Island of Réunion, who was formerly engaged in promoting, 
what he calls the African Emigration to the French Colonies, describes the following 
scene on the river Lindie, on the Eastern coast :— 

“ An Arab chief told us he had, in the forest at some leagues distant, a depdt of 
eight hundred men, whom he would bring to us the next day. I asked the chief to. 
conduct us to his depot, and at first he stubbornly refused. But when I promised him 
a rifle-musket, which he eagerly desired to get, he consented, and led us thither. 
After three hours’ march we arrived, but could see nothing. 

“¢ Where are they lodged ?’ we asked ; and he pointed to a palisade of bamboo. 
open to the sky, where they were exposed, at the worst season of the year, to a fiery 
sun, alternating with torrents of rain, and sometimes of hail, without any roof to cover 
them. 

“ A man of tall stature, with his spear in his hand and a poniard in his belt, pulled 
up three posts, which served for a gate to this enclosure, and we entered. There 
they were, naked as on the day of their birth ; some of them with a long fork attached 
to their neck ; that is, a heavy branch of a tree, of fork-like shape, so arranged that it 
was impossible for them to step forward, the heavy handle of the fork, which they 
could not lift, effectually preventing them from advancing, because of the pressure on 
the throat ; others were chained together in parce/s of twenty. The word which I 


- underline is a trivial ‘one, but it: exactly expresses the idea. The keeper of this den 


utters a hoarse cry: it is the order for the merchandise to stand up. But many of 
them do not obey. What is the matter? Our interpreter, who has gone among the 
groups, will tell us ; listen to him: 

“*The chains are too short ; the dead and the dying prevent the living from rising. 
The dead can say nothing; but what do the dying say? They say they are dying of 
—hunger.’ 

“But let us leave the consideration of this trader’s picture as a whole, and let us 
look to some of the details. Who is this creature who holds tightly in her arms a 
Shapeless object covered with filthy leaves? On looking close, you see that it isa 
woman, lying in the mud, and holding her dried-up breast to the child of which she 
has just been delivered. And those little girls who totter as they strive to rise, and 
who seem to ask for pity, on what are they leaning? On a dead body. 


“And this man, who is working with his hands a piece of mud, which he is 
continually placing on his eye, what is the matter with him? Our guide tells us: ‘He 
is a troublesome fellow, who set a bad example by throwing himself at my feet this 
morning, and saying with a loud voice, “I am dying of hunger,” and I gave him a 
blow which burst his eye ; he is henceforth good for nothing’ ; and he added, with a 
sinister look, ‘ He won't be hungry long.’ 

“To the question addressed to the Arab chief, why he dealt thus with the men 
his reply was ‘I do as my father did before me.’ 
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DAHOMEY. 


‘THE history of the connexion of France with Dahomey is a curious one. About 
40 OF 50 years ago it occurred to a small dealer of Marseilles to send out to this coast 
“a quantity of cotton goods and articles of coloured-glass, which were exchanged there 
‘for products of the country. The undertaking proved successful, and in a short time 
this dealer, whose name was REGIS, erected a factory, where trade was regularly 
scarried on. He found that the Kinc or DAHOMEy employed the shells known as 
‘cowries as money. He kept a large store of them in a deep pit, which he used as his 
‘treasury. M. Reis ascertained that cowries are found on the coasts of Zanzibar and 
Madagascar. The value of the shells is 25 for five centimes, or a halfpenny. Twenty 
‘thousand—that is to say, the load of one man—are worth 40 francs. M. REGis 
:accordingly set out and collected cowries, which he conveyed to Dahomey, where he 
‘used them as money in making his purchases. It has been asserted that the King sold 
‘Slaves in exchange for the shells, but this is not confirmed. What is certain is that, 
by dint of his cowries, M, Reais in a short time was able to establish several factories, 
‘Other Marseilles houses followed his example. 

M. Reais died, having amassed an enormous fortune, and the business, it is said, 
is now free of all suspicion of connexion with the Slave-trade. The business is carried 
‘on by the two nephews of M. Reais. A curious fact remains to be told. The King, 
‘GLE GLE, was partly educated in France by the advice and under the care of the 
Reais firm. He was placed under the special care of M. CourTADE, at the time head- 
master of the Marseilles Lyceum. At 16 years of age he was ordered home by his 
father, and was taken back to Dahomey. He is now 48 years of age. He learned to 
speak French fairly well. The night before he left Marseilles M. CourTapE asked him 
what he would do when he got back to his own country. “TI shall celebrate my 
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return,” he replied, “ with great pomp. The King, my father, will keep the day, as he ° | 


«does the greatest occasions, by cutting off the heads of 300 people in my honour.” It 
is GLE GLE, whom contact with European civilization does not appear to have 
rendered more humane, who now wants France to abandon the protectorate of Porto 
Nove. He has been plundering, and has resorted to the practice of cutting off heads, 
-and, doubtless, of selling Slaves. He certainly merits chastisement, but when the 
misery of the wretched marsh, known as Dahomey, with its scattered factories, is 
considered, it must be admitted that France will act wisely in closing the affair before 
it leads to more serious consequences, 


‘< 1889. 


Subscriptions omitted in last list :— 
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Brazil. 


At the banquet, given in Paris, to celebrate the abolition of Slavery in 


Brazil, M. Gos.et, Minister of Foreign Affairs, in proposing the health of 
the Emperor oF BraziL, quoted the eloquent words addressed by the 
Imperial Princess Regent, Donna IsaBeLa, to the French Minister in Brazil, 
just before the passing of the Emancipation Bill, which we have not seen 
published until recently. 

In calling attention to this interesting address we take the opportunity of 
stating that SENHoR ANTONIO PRADO, one of the most active of the Ministers. 
who had the honour of introducing the Emancipation Bill signed by Her 
Imperial Highness, has just arrived in London. We ought to recall the fact 
that some year or more before the passing of the Act, SENHOR Prapo, and 
several of his family, spontaneously gave freedom to the whole of their Slaves. 


SPEECH OF THE PRINCESS IMPERIAL REGENT. 


“T know what the A/anter will say: ‘My Slaves are my legitimate property and 
are as inviolable as a field or a house, for I have bought or inherited them under 
the guarantee of the law.’ But the Slave may say: ‘No law can give to man any 
property in man; the law can only uphold justice, and no human conscience can 
legalise Slavery, for no one is obliged to accept a law which deprives him of the rights. 
with which he is endowed by nature.’ 

“ As for me I consider that this law has lasted too long; I find it iniquitous, 
and I therefore destroy it on my own responsibility, before my conscience and 
before my God.” 


These are beautiful and noble words, and deserve to be printed alongside 
the magnificent peroration of Lord BrouGHAM, made sixty years ago, in 
which he declared that no man had a right to hold property in man. 





Morocco. 
WE have received a letter from Mr. DoNALD MACKENZIE, of Cape Juby, who, 
with Mr. Henry Gurney, a Member of the Committee of the ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society has lately been travelling in Morocco, where they visited the city of 
that name. Mr. MAcKENzIr’s letter is dated from Mogador, April 20. On 
the return of these gentlemen to England we are promised a good deal of 
information respecting the abuses of the protégé system, and also the present 
state of the Slave-trade. Mr. MACKENZIE states that the action already taken 
by the AntI-SLavery Society has given a remarkable check to the Slave- 
trade along the coast, and has also stopped the public sale of Slaves in the ports. 
“A result so splendid,” he says, “ought to encourage the ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society to take further action on behalf of the oppressed in this country.” 
In the interior of the Continent the Slave-trade appears to go on as briskly 
as ever, though, on account of the great loss of life, the caravans frequently 
take the southern route to Senegal, instead of to Morocco. Possibly it is 
from this reason that the Moors have opened large breeding establishments in 
the interior of Morocco, from which the Slave merchants can be supplied. 

Another important result of the action taken by the ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society is that “the protégés of England in Morocco, have been obliged to. 
set free their Slaves, or else to have their protection withdrawn.” 

Messrs. MACKENZIE and GuRNEY saw the well-known BooBEKER EL 
GHANJAWI at Morocco City, who stated to them that he had set free all his 
Slaves. We shall be glad to receive any information that they can give us 
about this much-talked of person. 
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EAST AFRICA. 


ZANZIBAR, March 30, 1890. 
‘THE new Sultan’s general attitude of courtesy and his attention to current business 
attract favourable opinion upon all sides, His good faith in connexion with the 
‘question of the Slave-trade has been strikingly illustrated by the following incident. 

Two Swahilis sold as Slaves to certain Muscat Arabs two young children, stolen 
from parents in the town of Zanzibar. The Arabs were leaving the harbour yesterday 
in a dhow when they met several fishing vessels, the crews of which, hearing the cries 
of children, stopped the dhow and insisted upon bringing her back. The case was 
brought before the Sultan, who immediately sentenced the Arabs to six months’ 
imprisonment, and arrested the Swahilis, ordering them to receive 100 blows each and 
to be sent to prison for one year. The children were restored to their parents. The 
British Consul-General subsequently sent for the native fishermen and handsomely 
rewarded them. 

The German Consul-General is reported to be about to pay an official visit to 
the SuLTAN oF Wirvu, accompanied by a large armed escort, The Sultan’s steamer 
Barawa, sent to the southern ports on a conciliatory mission ten days before the 
proclamation of martial law by the German authorities, returned yesterday. The 
mission is reported unsuccessful.—TZhe Times. 








LUPTON BEY. 

The following letter received from Emin Pasua by a brother of Lupron 
Bey will be read with interest. It is feared that this unfortunate Englishman 
has died at Khartoum from the hardships to which he was subjected ; but 
naturally one still clings to the hope that he may still be alive, and may 
before long make his way to a place of safety. 

“ BAGAMOIO, March 28, 1890. 

“Dear Sir,—Your very kind note February rgth a.c. reached me yesterday, only, 
and I hasten to thank you for remembering me. Concerning news from your brother, 
my former assistant and always valued friend, I am sorry to say that, any communica- 
tions between the Equatorial Provinces and Khartum having ceased for years, I was 
never able to learn satisfactorily what had become of him. Whilst a prisoner in 
Dufilé, in October, 1888, I heard from a Khartum man that FRANK, at that time, was 
alive, and in charge of the Maunpr’s arsenal. Since then I never had news from him. 
To the last moment, and until he was forced to surrender by the treachery of his own 
men, he behaved most gallantly, and never would have given in but for his being left 
by his men. Never man did better service and worked harder than poor Frank, and I 
shall always remember with pleasure the days we passed together. I enclose, as a gift 
‘to you, the last three notes he sent me at a time when the Manpr’s people were around 
him. Iam too old for hoping to meet him again, but I fondly hope he may be spared 


to return to the relatives he loved so well.—Believe me, dear Sir, yours very faith- 
fully, Dr. Emin.” 





Emin Pasua.—The award of the Royal Medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society was telegraphed to Emin Pasua at Zanzibar, March 27th, in these 
words : ‘Royal Medal awarded to you; come and receive it at Annual 
Meeting, June 16th.” To which he replied on the 17th April, “ Humblest 
thanks for never expected honour. Reward for future, not for past work. 
If able shall come. Letter follows.—Emrn.” 
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Obituary. 


THE LATE MR. A. M. MACKAY. 


Tue Church Missionary Society has received a telegram from Zanzibar announcing 
the death from fever of Mr. A. M. Mackay, It was speaking of Mr. Mackay, whom 
he linked with LIVINGSTONE and Morrat, that Mr. STANLEY wrote from Africa, “these 
missionary societies certainly contrive to produce extraordinary men.” Mr. A. M. 
Mackay was not a clergyman, although most people called him reverend, but was the 
most enthusiastic of lay workers. He was forty years of age, and not thirty-two, as, 
‘owing to his youthful appearance and energy, STANLEY surmised. He was born in 
Edinburgh, the son of a Presbyterian clergyman, whose name is familiar to schoolboys 
as the author of ‘‘ Mackay’s Geographies.” The future missionary was educated for 
the profession of an engineer, but in Scotland such an education implies a university 
course, and a training quite equal to that which the budding clergyman or barrister 
receives in England. He was a young man of marked ability, and was soon appointed 
to the head of a mechanical engineering works at Berlin. He was there in November, 
1875, when STANLEyY’s famous letter in the Dazly Telegraph appeared, describing 
his intercourse with M’TEsa, the then King of Uganda, and challenging Christendom 
to send missionaries to that country. Mackay, twenty-six years of age, brimful of 
enthusiasm and nobility of purpose, at once wrote to the Church Missionary Society 
—which had received £10,000 for the purpose from two generous donors—volunteer- 
ing to go out. His offer was accepted ; and he was despatched, with seven others, 
into the heart of Africa. His photograph taken at the time represents a handsome 
and determined face, with well-defined features, a high forehead from which waving 
hair is brushed back, resolute eyes and a firm mouth, a light moustache covering 


the upper lip. Not a trace of whisker or moustache was there then, but by this 
time he was probably “bearded like a pard.” Since he left London, thirteen years 
ago, he never once left Africa—indeed, he never even returned to the coast! His 
memory of the coast cannot, as a matter of fact, have been very agreeable, for he 
was laid low there by sickness on landing, and had to allow his companions to proceed 
—only to meet their fate by massacre. As soon as he recovered he pushed on to 
Uganda, and there he laboured without intermission since that day. As a practical 
engineer there was nothing that he could not make with his hands, and the Waganda 
regarded him as endowed with a divine power of manufacture. It was an extra- 
ordinary point about him that there—in the heart of the Dark Continent—he kept 
himself abreast with the London reviews which some kind friend sent him, and in his 
letters he showed as complete a knowledge of modern thought as any London editor. 
Were it not for such symptoms of the great intellectual power which he possessed 
many readers of his letters would have set him down as an artisan, from the homely 
images he borrowed from the vocabulary of toil to enforce his arguments as to 
the means whereby the African problem might be solved. Such was the man who 
So ably took the place of the murdered Bishop, and who has now followed him to 
the grave.—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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President in Cairo: SiR EVELYN BARING, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. &c., &c. 
Treasurer in Cairo: SIR COLIN SCOTT MONCRIEFF, K.C.M.G., R.E. 


to female Slaves who had obtained their freedom, and who, without this temporary 
home, would have been cast penniless upon the streets. Between 300 and 400 liberated 
Slaves pass through the Home annually, many of them only requiring to be kept for a 
few days, places being readily obtained for them as domestic servants by the Lady 
Superintendent, Mrs. CREWE. Others are married from the Home, and are thus more 
lost sight of than those who remain in domestic service. 


forthcoming the Home, which has done, and is doing, such good work, will have 
to be closed. 


the request of Sir EVELYN BARING, to raise subscriptions for the maintenance of the 
HoMgE, and will take charge of all donations and annual subscriptions for that purpose, 
which should be made payable to the Hon. Secretary, CHARLES H. ALLEN, crossed 
DIMSDALE, Fow_er & Co., to credit of Cairo Home for Freed Women Slaves. 


promised :— 
ee £«aG 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales (per | J. Eardley Hall, Esq. (per Com- 

Sir Evelyn Baring) ... «- IO 4, 4, |  mander V. Lovett Cameron,C.B.) 10 ,, » 
J. G. Barclay, Esq. nae ss 20 4, 4, | Ladies’ Negro Friend Society ... 10 4 » 
Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart. ... 20 ,, ,,; Mrs. Charles Pease bus os 80°%)S 
T. Fowell Buxton, Esq. ... «. 20 ,, 4, Mrs. Gurney Pease ees is “SO DS 
The Dowager Lady Buxton ws 20 4, 4, | Misses J.G.and E.G. Pease .. 10 y » 
Arthur Pease, Esq. be «- 20 ,, 5», | H. Cazenove, Esq.... 5 $c 
Sir Joseph W. Pease, Bart.,M.P. 20 , ,, | Mrs. E. Pease Nichol Shinn 
E. B. éée wed one re ae | A. F. Buxton, Esq. '. en 
Sir Evelyn Baring... vee oo 10 4 » | Sit E. Malet Se 
Mrs. W. E. Forster ace ws IO ,, 4, General McMurdo... 6 

| Hugh Rose, Esq. ... ave 


Cairo home for Freed Women Slaves. 








UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 


Her Majesty the Queen. His Highness the Khedive of Egypt. 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 





‘London Committee. 
EDMUND STURGE, Esg., Chairman. 


Sir T. FowE.i Buxton, Bart. H. O. ARNOLD Forster, Esq. 

T. FowE.i Buxton, Esq. Sir J. H. Kennaway, Bart., M.P. 

Sir Ropert N. Fow er, Bart., M.P. ALEXANDER McARTHUR, Esq., M.P. 
JOSEPH ALLEN, Esg., Zreasurer. 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, F.R.G.S., Hon. Secretary. 


This excellent institution was founded in 1884, for the purpose of affording shelter / 





The money collected has now become exhausted, and unless further sums are 


The BririsH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society has again undertaken, at 


The following Subscriptions and Donations have been already received or 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 


TO THE 


ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


“T give to the Treasurer of the AntI-Stavery Society, or to the person 
for the time being acting as such, whose receipt I- direct shall be a full 
discharge for the same, the sum of £ sterling 


(free of Legacy Duty) to be applied for the general purposes of the said 
Society, to be fully paid out of such part of my personal estate as is legally 
applicable to such purpose, and in priority to all other payments thereout.” 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


parse CAMBRIC HASPRKERCHIERS, per doz.: Children’s Bordered, 1/8; Ladies’, 

3 Gent's, RE Mendssitche@s Ladies’, 2/1l§; Gent's, 4/11 per doz. Samples post free. 

gash LINEN COLLARS, Eades’ and Children’s Three-fold, from $/6 per doz.; Gent's 
Four-fold, from @/42 per doz. Samples post free. 

: RISH LINEN CUFFS for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children, from 6/11 per doz. Samples 
post free. 


MATCH LESS SHIRTS, best quality longcloth, with Four-fold Fine Linen Fronts 38/6 


per half-doz. (to measure or pattern, 2/+ extra). Samples post free. 


OL SHIRTS made as good as NEW, with best materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and 
Fronts, for 14/+ the half-dozen. 


F ISH NAPKINS, 2/11 per doz. Samples post free. 
D'! NNER NAPKINS, 8/6 per doz. Samples post free. 


Les <- 7a 2 yards square, 2/11 each; 2} yards by 3 yards, 6/11 each. Samples 
; post free. 














Robinson «& Cleaver, Belfast. 


The Advertiser who wants to spend £1, or 
the Advertiser who is willing to in- gq 


vest £1,000, will find every in- 
formation in SELL'S St 














Year 
1888, 
which includes 
the Advertisers’ 
| aa agg Pe 1,350 
pages, s. e irecio: 
and Philosophy of Advertising, post rons 
price Sixpence. Appress :—“* SELL, LO oN.” 


ae Price 1s., by Post Is. 2d. 
Published by LONGMANs, GREEN & Co., 39, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EDITION OF THE 


Classified Directory 


i TO THE METROPOLITAN CHARITIES FOR 1890; 
Giving full Information of above One Thousand Metropolitan Charitable Institutions; all the Religious, Medical, 
Educational, Reformatory, Preventive, Relief, and other Charities, being grouped or classed under 
their respective Headings. 
Together with an APPENDIX, containing a List of similar Institutions in England and Wales, by 
W. F. HOWE, 101, Queen’s Road, Brighton, Editor of each of the Fifteen Editions, 


“Iam exceedingly obliged to you for ‘The Classified Directory, 1 shall find it most useful.”—(This had 
reference to the apportionment of a 460,000 Legacy amongst London Charities). Right Hon. The (late) EARL oF 
SHAFTEsBURY, K.(i. 


“Such a Work cannot fail to be of great utility, and I hope it may give a practical impulse where it is much 
weeded.” —Right Hon. W. E. GLapstonr, M.P. 





N.B,—All Communications should be sent to the Eprror, addressed as above. 
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PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cocoa 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process, securing extreme ° 
solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 


HALF A TEA-SPOONFUL IS SUFFICIENT TO MAKE A CUP OF MOST DELICIOUS COCOA. 


This choice preparation of Cocoa makes a most delightful beverage for 
Breakfast or Supper. Being exceedingly nutritious, easily digested and assimilated, 
it forms a valuable food for invalids and children. ' 


= To secure this article, ask for “Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 


J. S. FRY & SONS, Bristol, London, and Sydney, N.S.W. 


HALL & SONS 


(LIMITED), 
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PRACTICAL BESPOKE 
BOOTMAKERS. 





Patentees of “Pannus Corium” Boots for 





6 Tender Feet. 
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THE BASIEST BOOTS IN THE WORLD, 






i 





A large assortment of Best Quality Hand-Sewn Goods always in stock. 






1% 57, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C.; 6, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.; 
1% 5, Stoke Newington Road, N. ; 25, Leadenhall Street, E.C., & 353, Strand. 
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